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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


BAYNE’S CHRISTIAN LIFE.* 


Although this book has been published 
more than a year, we do not think it too 
late to notice it in these pages. It is not 
one of those evanescent publications, 
which appear during a summer, and are 
then forgotten; but it-is one of the most 
valuable contributions which has been 
made for some time to a certain branch 
of our literature. We do not propose to 
do more than to bring it to the notice of 
our readers ; and this we shall do mainly 
by such copious extracts as will them- 
selves be the best evidence of the charac- 
ter of the volume. To those accustomed 
to think on a certain class of subjécts, we 
are sure it cannot fail to be interesting. 
It is itself evidently the work of a disci- 
plined and thoughtful intellect, and we 
are much mistaken if the young author 
whom it has brought into notice, is not 
destined to make his mark in the arena of 
literature. The subjects touched upon 
show a mind which has ventured upon 
every department of thought, and which 
has seized with a giant’s grasp those prac- 
tical problems which belong to the age, 
This would be sufficiently indicated by the 
fact, that Mr. Bayne has been an ardent 
admirer and student of Mr. Carlyle, from 
whom, however, he radically dissents. 

The volume consists mainly of biogra- 
phy, though there are several explanatory 
and illustrative papérs bearing on the gen- 
eral subject which comes under considera- 
tion. The object of the book is this: 


first, to bring out clearly the practical ef- 
Sect and working of Evangelical Christi- 
anity on the individual character; and 
secondly, to define the value and efficiency 
of Christianity as an instrument and prin- 
ciple of social amelioration. It is an ef- 
fort to exhibit Christianity as a Power, and 
to show by history and example its ener- 
getic and vital reality. In the biographi- 
cal delineations attempted, the writer un- 
dertakes to exhibit the fallaciousness of 
an extended and popular opinion, that the 
Christianity in question does not “ com- 
port with solidity and compass of intel- 
lect.” 

We think it will be perceived at once, 
that the object proposed is one of the very 
gravest importance, and of the most diffi- 
cult character tohandle. There is a vast 
amount of practical scepticism as to the 
efficacy of Christianity. To a man of the 
world—the world of business or the world 
of letters—the idea of any actual re-vital- 
izing energy “ when .a man is old,” does 
seem extravagant. That old Nicodemian 
doubt will throw a shadow upon the sober 
judgment. Theidea of the super-natural 
occurring every day, and that right in 
ou midst, and with respect to gross, igno- 
rant men—despite of all Sabbath-school 
lessons to the contrary—by cold, worldly 
mefi is sub rosé repudiated, Men are very 
wg recognize Christianity asa Be- 
lief, but it is a very different thing to ac- 
cept it asa Life. They are very willing 
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322 Bayne’s Christian Life. 


to consider the Christian as a man under 
the influence of a certain code of ethics, 
but they do not regard him as one whose 
inner nature is quickened and instinct 
with a new vital principle. 

The object of the volume before us is 
calmly and dispassionately to meet this 
question—not by assertion—not by rhap- 
sody—not by enthusiastical ‘ experien- 
ces” —but by a simple narrative of the lives 
and history of some half-a-dozen well- 
known men. Three of them are men 
“not extremely remarkable in an intel- 
lectual point of view, and who received 
their belief in the Christian Revelation in 
the natural way in which an accepted 
form of religion is transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation, not through argu- 
ment and unaffected by intellectual doubt.” 
These are John Howard, William Wilber- 
force, and Samuel Budgett. The other 
three were minds “‘ which will be allowed 
to belong to a high order, and in which 
the Christian faith became finally the pil- 
lar of character, only after having been 
more or less rocked in the wind of doubt.” 
One of these was Thomas Arnold. “ Rock- 
ed in the wind of doubt”—how touching- 
ly and truthfully does this apply to the 
clouded and stormy career of Foster! 
The third was the heroic Chalmers—the 
noblest spirit of them all—the Lion 
amongst those vigorous intellects whose 
career has just ended—whose very life 
was an epic ! 

Surely any man who would give us a 
wuthful picture of these six men, would 
deserve our thanks—if his purpose went 
no farther. 

Mr. Bayne says, that Mr. Carlyle has 
proved, in his article on Burns, that a bi- 
ography can be given in the compass of a 
review article: that essay, he considers, 
“one of the most perfect biographies he 
ever looked into.” He attempts in the 
delineations of the present volume to em- 
ulate the methods of “‘ him.whom he be- 
lieves to be the greatest biographic writer 
that ever lived.” a 

Any reader of this volume will observe 
at once the powerful influence which Car- 
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lyle has exercised on the writer. He him- 
self alludes to it in his preface, as the 
strongest his mind was capable of receiv- 
ing—both as regards his modes of thought 
and his style. At the same time he con- 
siders Carlyle vitally and _ essentially 
wrong in his philosophy—and bis panthe- 
istic sentiments become the special sub- 
ject of criticism and refutation in the 
course of the work, He evidently regards 
Carlyle as the greatest thinker of the day, 
and there is something almost moving to 
see, with what affection and adoration he 
constantly recurs to a man, whom he 
thinks so totally and radically in error. 
Once he breaks out into enthusiasm (in 
his paper on Chalmers): “ Ah! what a 
prospect might we have had now, had 
Carlyle and Chalmers toiled side by side 
in the Church of Scotland.” But he dis- 
misses the subject—as a vain regret. The 
two men—in their king-like greatness— 
have evidently a greater charm for him 
than all others. 

To discuss the value of Christianity as 
a reforming and social agency, we stated 
was the second object of this work. Mr. 
Carlyle’s social theories are here, also, 
taken up. We consider his “ Latter-Day 
Pamphlets,” his “French Revolution,” 
his “ Past and Present,” the most power- 
ful plea in behalf of despotism we have 
ever read. His views are met in the most 
masterly way: the philosophical truth of 
freedom is finely defended. And the ob- 
ject of freedom is most ably and clearly 
delineated. 

But we must proceed to our task. We 
shall make few comments. We shall 
mainly give extracts taken very much at 
random—but which we hope will indicate 
the ability of the volume, and set our 
readers to an examination for themselves. 

The first chapter is entitled ‘‘ The Indi- 
vidual Life,” and, declining to consider 
the hypothesis of Atheism, discusses and 
compares the Pantheistic system of Fichte 
and Carlyle, (with regard to the Existence 
of the Divine Being, and our relation to 
Him), with the doctrine and system of 
Christian Monotheism.* It considers 








* These three hypotheses are the only ones, the author thinks, in our time deserving attention. 
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these two hypotheses as they connect 
themselves with this problem—the forma- 
tion of individual character—“ or rather 
the procuring for its formation a vital 
principle and solid basis.” 

The author in the following passage 
fastens on that celebrated ‘‘Hero-worship” 
of Mr. Carlyle as the underlying princi- 
ple of this spiritual pantheism. 


Long and careful study of the works of 
Fichte and Mr. Carlyle give us assured 
confidence in defining the essential start- 
ing point and characteristic of Fichtean 
pantheism. It is its assertion of the di- 
vinity of man. This is of course broad 
and explicit in the philosophy of Fichte. 
It is not so clear and definite in the works 
of Mr. Carlyle; that great writer, al- 
though giving evidence of a powerful in- 
fluence hem Richte, having experienced 
one still more powerful from Goethe, and 
having clothed his doctrines, not in the 
statuesque exactitude of philosophic’ ter- 
minology, but in the living language of 
men. It were, however, we think, diffi- 
cult to conceive a more perfectly worked- 
out scheme of pantheism, in application 
to practical life, than that which Mr. Car- 
lyle has furnished us, and its essential 
principle ever is, the glory, the worship, 
the divinity of man. In our general lit- 
erature, the principle we have enunciated 
undergoes modification, and for the most 
part, is by no means expressed as panthe- 
ism. We refer to that spirit of self-as- 
sertion, which lies so deep in what may 
be called the religion of literature; to 
that wide-spread tendency to regard all 
reform of the individual man as being an 
evolution of some hidden nobleness, or an 
appeal to a perfect internal light or law, 
together with what may be called the 
worship of genius, the habit of nourish- 
ing all hope on the manifestation of ‘‘ the 
divine,” by gifted individuals. We care 
not how this last remarkable characteris- 
tic of the time be defined; to us ‘its con- 
nection with pantheism, and more or less 
close dependence on the teaching of that 
of Germany, seem plain, but it is enough 
that we discern init an influence defina- 
bly antagonistic to the spirit of Christi- 
anity. 


How much truth there is in this pas- 
sage, we leave to those to judge who are 
familiar with the literature of the day. 
How far such a “spirit of self-assertion” 
has ever entered into the pale of the 
church—those who are acquainted with 
the theological history of New Haven and 
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Andover in this country, and with the 
writings of Maurice, Jewett and Mac- 
naught in England, can answer. 

The writer then hastily attempts to 
show, in opposition to pantheism, the sep, 
arate existence of a Divine Being from 
the evidence of conscience. This he thinks 
conclusive—and puts very strongly. He 
then in a very fine passage, contrasts the 
universe of the pantheist with the creation 
as regarded from a Christian point of view. 


Pantheism is a theory of God, man, 
and the universe, which cannot be denied 
to contain elements of great sublimity ; 
atheism can say nothing of the world, 
but that, for the living, it is a workshop, 
and for the dead a grave; nothing of the 
soul of man, but that it is the action of 
organism, and that the possibility of its 
separate existence is a dream; but pan- 
theism, whether delusively or not, and at 
least in its popular representations, ad- 
mits a theory of the world which is sub- 
lime, and a theory of man which is exalt- 
ed. When clothed in the chastened beau- 
ty of the language of Fichte, or wrapped 
in the poetic gorgeousness of that of Car- 
lyle, these can scarce fail to awake enthu- 
siasm ; and it is when, with express in- 
tention or not, such writers cast a passing 
— of contempt on the apparently 

ead and rigid universe of one who refu- 
ses to say that the All is God, that an en- 
trance is apt to be found for those general 
modes of thought which are of the nature 
of pantheism. It were well, therefore, to 
look fairly in the face the express or tacit 
assumption of the pantheist; to contrast, 
with all impartiality and calmness, his 
universe and his God with those of the 
Christian. 

Ye make the great All a machine, say 
the pantheists, a dead piece of very supe- 
rior mechanism; the tree Igdrasil of the 
old Norsemen was better than that; to 
look onthe universe as godlike and god, 
how infinitely better is that? Let us con- 
sider, One mighty tide of force filling 
immensity, its waves, galaxies and sys- 
tems, its foam sparkling with worlds, one 
immeasurable ocean of life, swelling in 
endless billows through immensity at its 
own vast, vague will; such is at once the 
uhiverse and the God of pantheism. The 
pantheist is himself one little conscious 
drop In the boundless tide, in the all-em- 
bracing infinite. In the branching of the 
stars, this infinite rushes out; in the lit- 
tle flower at your feet, it lives. In all 
the embodying of human thought—in the 
rearing of nations and politics, in the 





























bui-ding of towered cities, in the warring 
and trading of men—it finds a dim gar- 
ment; in the beauties, and grandeurs, 
and terrors of all mythologies—the grave 
look of the Olympian King, the still and 
stainless beauty of the woodland Naiad, 
the bright glance of the son of Latona, 
the thunder-brows of Thor, the dawn 
smile of Balder—it is more clearly seen ; 
the beauty which is the soul of art—the 
majesty that lives from age to age in the 
statue of Phidias, the smile that gladdens 
the eyes of many generations on the per- 
fect lip and in the pure eye of a Madonna 
by Raphael—is its very self. You may 
look at it, you may, by effort of thought, 
endeavor to evolve it within you; but the 
drop holds no converse with the ocean, 
the great rolling sea hears not the little 
ripple on its shore; you can hold no con- 
verse or communion with your God; your 
highest bliss is to cease individually to be, 
to sink into unconscious, everlasting 
trance. What, now, do we behold, when 
we turn, with unsandaled foot, to look 
upon the universe and the God of Chris- 
tianity? An immensity, to the bounds of 
which, urge them never so wildly, the 
steeds of thought shall never pierce, 
thronged with ordered myriads of worlds, 
all willed into existence and ever upheld 
by a Being, of whom tongue cannot speak 
or mind conceive, but who lit the torch 
of reason, who hears the voice of man, 
and whose attributes are dimly mirrored 
in the human soul. Endeavour to em- 
brace the universe in thy conception ; let 
thought take to it the wings of imagina- 
tion, and imagination open the oceanic 
eye of contemplation; view this stupen- 
dous illimitable whole. Then conceive 
God infinitely above it ; filling it all with 
His light, as the sun fills with its light 
the dewdrop; as distinct from it as the 
sun is from the dewdrop; to whom the 
countless worlds of immensity are as the 
primary particles of water composing the 
dewdrop are to the sun. Then add this 
thought: that He, around whose throne 
the morning stars forever sing, to whom 
anthems of praise from all the star-choirs 
of immensity go toning on eternally from 
galaxy to galaxy, hears the evening hymn 
of praise in the Christian home, the low- 
ly melody in the Christian heart, the sigh 
of the kneeling child; and, when the lit- 
tle task of his morning sojourn on earth 
is over, will draw np the Christian as’the 
sun draws up the dewdrop, to rest 6n the 
bosom of infinite Love. Such is the uni- 
verse, and such the God of the Christian, 
in what faint and feeble words we can 
image the conceptions. Is, the universe 
of pautheism more sublime than this? 
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Again: he comes to consider these two 
systems as they practically bear on the 
individual life. We hope we will be borne 
with. But we ask our readers to peruse 
for some dozen pages this portion of this 
chapter. We wish we might extract them 
all—but can only introduce a few of them. 


And this brings us directly to the solu- 
tion offered by Christianity of that prob- 
lem of the individual life of which we 
have spoken, and which is expressly trea- 
ted both by Fichte and Carlyle. 

Both these writers recognise it as seem- 
ly and right, if not in all cases necessary, 
that, ata certain stage of the personal 
history, the mind awaken and bestir it- 
self, and struggle as in throes of birth or 
tumult of departure; that for a time it 
wrestle with doubt, or cower trembling 
under the wings of mystery, searching 
earth and heaven for answers to its ques- 
tions, and satisfaction for its wants; that 
there be a turning, in baffled and indig- 
nant loathing, from the pleasures of sense, 
as all inadequate either to still or satisfy 
new and irrepressible longings after the 
good, the true, the beautiful, after God, 
freedom, immortality. We suppose it is 
an assertion which will not be counted 
rash or daring, that our language contains 
no example of the delineation of mental 
confusion and dismay, to be compared 
with Mr. Carlyle’s description of such a 
period in Sartor Resartus. In this time 
of distraction and unrest, calm thought 
and manly action are alike suspended ; 
the quiet of the soul is broken; around 
it seem to hang curtains of thick cloud, 
streaked with fire, shutting it, in gloomy 
solitude, from heaven’s light above, and 
the voices of human sympathy around. 
Fichte and Carlyle profess to tel! us how 
the soul may emerge from this confusion 
and distress to noble and perfect man- 
hood ; how it may once more feel around 
it the fresh breath of the open sky, and 
over it the clear smile of heaven ; how 
the streams of thought may again flow on 
in melodious harmony, and the wheels of 
action obey their impulse; how per- 
fect content is to be regained with one’s 
position in the system of things ; how all 
fear and torment are to give place to bles- 
sedness; how love is again to suffuse the 
world, and over every cloud of mystery 
to be cast a bow of peace. 

Such a period Christianity likewise re- 
cognizes—the period preceding conver- 
sion. It is indeed by no means necessary 
that in every case there occur this tumul- 
tuous crisis of internal life; one of the 
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above writers declares that the ultimate 
lesson of manhood may be taught by the 
mild ministries of domestic wisdom and 
love, even better than ‘in collision with 
the sharp adamant of Fate,” and so the 
change which is wrought in the soul by 
vital Christianity may be silent and grad- 
ual as a cloudless dawn, unobserved by 
any human eye until the new light wraps 
the whole character, touching all its nat- 
ural gifts with immortal beauty, and 
turning the cold dews of night into liquid 
radiance. Yet, in order to define clearly 
and discriminate boldly the stages in the 
change, we shall contemplate it in such a 
case as these authors suppose. 


Then follows whatwe reluctantly omit— 
and on p. 39 the writer proceeds : 


In a passage which he who has once 
read can hardly have forgotten, so softly 
pathetic is it, so richly and melodiously 
beautiful, Mr, Carlyle sets, as it were, to 
lyric music the joy of the wanderer’s 
heart when he attains final peace. The 
inheritance of the Christian is likewise 
peace, though of another nature from 
that which visited the scathed heart of 
Teufelsdrockh. This is no reward of. 
proud self-assertion, no rapture of philo- 
sophic dream; on the Christian, from the 
eternal heavens, there now streams down 
the smile of a living Eye. The emotions 
which befit his state have, from the olden 
time, been voiced in a mild anthem whose 
divine simplicity and angelic music are 
beautiful as the morning star, and to 
which we may imagine the saints of God 
in the future eternity, attuning their 
harps, when memory wanders back to the 
little earth, and they think of that hu- 
mility which is the highest glory of the 
finite. In that anthem the Hebrew min- 
strel sung of himself as a stricken lamb 
resting in Jehovah’s arms. The peace of 
the Christian is to feel the circling of 
those arms, as he lies in the light of that 
countenance. 

We are compelled to be very brief. We 
can but add a few fragmentary remarks, 
which we pray readers to regard rather 
as partial indications of what might be 
said, than as any unfolding of the mo- 
mentous and inspiring themes to which 
they relate. We should like to discuss, 
first, thie ethical value of this theory of 
conversion in that precise point where it 
contrasts with pantheism: next, the mode 
in which it tranquilizes the mind which is 
agitated by a sense of the sorrowful mys- 
teries of human destiny, and the dark 
paths of divine justice; then, the Chris- 
tian theory of work; and, lastly, the 
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Christian theory of heaven. We can but 
offer one or two words on each. 

We accept from the hands of Mr. Car- 
lyle and Goethe the far-trumpeted doc- 
trine of self-renunciation; we listen to 
Fichte, and to the whole of that lofty 
spiritualistic school of which he may be 
considered the head, and bear witness to 
their emphatic and eloquent proclamation 
of the sin and blasphemy of selfishness, 
and we boldly assert that it is in Chris- 
tian conversion alone that self-renuncia- 
tion is attained, that self is actually con- 
quered. Of all that holds of pantheism, 
of the genius-worship of the day, of the 
idealistic or emotional religiosity now so 
common, of all which professes to work 
in the human bosom a benign and self- 
conquering revolution by the evolving of 
any hidden nobleness lying there, or refe- 
rence to any perfect internal light hither- 
to obscured, we affirm that it utterly fails 
to approach the root of the evil. When 
laid down in the most perfect and plausi- 
ble philosophic form, these views are thus 
rnp: and, in application to practical 

ife, the perils which encompass them are 
obvious and unavoidable. To denounce 
the sensual life is no great achievement 
or novelty in ethies; a moderately en- 
lightened Epicureanism has always done 
that. But how can I apply the term of 
self-renunciation to an act which is really 
and merely the assertion of self, of spir- 
itual self, that is? What is this more 
than the purchase of a lofty and delicious 
pride, by the sacrifice of the garbage of 
sense? Self, on every such theory, leaves 
the coarse dwelling of sensual pleasure, 
but itis only to rear for its own royal 
abode, a palace of gold and cedar. And 
if the commands of a serene spiritualism 
may, in fffe case of the philosopher, repel 
the advances of sense, who that has ever 
cast his eye over life can refuse to concede 
that they would be all unheeded on that 
wild arena; while the absence of any pre- 
cise definition or applicable test of the 
spiritual and divine in the individual 
breast, would leave a broad avenue, the 
more inviting that it was lined by acade- 
miz plane-trees, to all manner of delusion, 
extravagance and absurdity. 
‘ This is a delicate, soft-stepping, silken- 
slippered age, patronizing the finer feel- 
ings and a high-flown emotional virtue ; 
Vice has cast away its coarse and tattered 
garment, and, though finding no great 
diffigulty in obtaining admittance into 
good Seeiety, must come with sleek vis- 
age, in a Spruce, modern suit, glittering 
with what seems real gold; the religion 
that languishes in luxurious aspirings or 
dreams, is very widely approved of. But 
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does not an elevated and insiduous but 
fatal pride tend to pervade the moral at- 
mosphere of the time? We will glow in 
lofty ardor over the page of Fichte, Car- 
lyle, Schiller or Goethe, but it is a balmy 
and consoling air which breathes its mild 
adulation through our souls ; for is it not 
our own nobleness which is so gratefully 
evoked? We will worship in the Temple 
of the Universe, with a certain and proud 
homage, like that of the stars, and winds, 
and oceans; but our lordly knees must 
not be soiled by getting down into the 
dust. We will perform with Goethe the 
great moral act of self-annihilation, and 
wrap ourselves, with much ado, in the 
three reverences; but it were strangely 
bigoted to weep like an old Puritan, be- 
cause we cannot leap from sin our sha- 
dow. Christianity, we proclaim, is per- 
vading the age more deeply than ever be- 
fore; not now as a constraining and an- 
tiquated form, but as an essence and life; 
not, indeed, with remarkable definiteness, 
not troubling itself to answer such minor 
questions as whether Christ’s history is 
an actual fact, or whether Paul was an 
inspired preacher or a moral genius trou- 
bled with whims, but with a grand ex- 
pansiveness and philosophic tolerance, 
sweet to remark; casting a a and 
deferring glance towards its plebeian an- 
cestor of Judea, in whose steps, however, 
an enlightened descendant cannot exactly 
walk. As of old, it remains true that 
Christianity alone preaches humility, and 
that this preaching is ever the special of- 
fense of the Cross; rather tread the burn- 
ing mar! in pride than receive mercy only 
from God. But for the fallen finite being 
this is the true position toward the Infin- 
ite; from this Christianity cannot swerve. 


How eloquent are these passages! How 
pregnant with thought! How they pene- 
trate our humanity ! 


The 2nd chapter of the book is entitled 
“The Social Life,” and is merely intro- 
ductory. Its fundamental proposition is, 
that Christianity is the only stable basis 
on which a commonwealth can be reared. 
This the writer attempts to prove, first, 
from the analogy of the individual, sec- 
ondly, from the evidence of history, and, 
thirdly, from the evidence of great indi- 
vidual thinkers, such as Plato, Carlyle, 
Bacon, Cicero, Montesquieu and Chalmers. 


The writer then proceeds to inquire, 
‘‘in what way, in the internal arrange- 
ments of society, a pantheistic system of 
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things would be naturally embodied.” 
He comes to the conclusion, that the “ le- 
gitimate social theory of pantheism would 
be despotism’”—based on the fundamen- 
tal idea of the divinity of man. He then 
considers how the incorporation of the 
christian system of ideas into the body 
politic would affect society. 

“Part II,” of the book is entitled, 
“Exposition and Illustration,” and is di- 
vided as follows: 


BOOK ONE. 
CHRISTIANITY THE BASIS OF SocraL Lire. 
Chapter I. 

First Principles, - - oe, 
Chapter LI. 

Howard; and the Rise of Philanthropy, 96 
Chapter IIT. 

Wilberforce ; and the Development of 
Philanthropy, a a 
Chapter IV. 
Budgett; the Christian Freeman, 205 
Chapter V. 
The Social Problem of the Age; and 
one or two hints towards it solu- 


tion, - - - - - 246 
BOOK TWO. 
CHRISTIANITY THE Basis or INDIVIDUAL 
CHARACTER. 

Chapter I. 
Introductory ; A Few Words on Mod- 
ern Doubt, - - - 291 
Chapter IT. 
John Foster, - mae - 3803 
Chapter III. 
Thomas Arnold, - - - 367 
Chapter 1V. 
Thomas Chalmers, - - - 403 


Then follows: 
Part III.—Ovrtoox. 


Chapter I. 

The Positive Philosophy, - - 483 
Chapter I. 

Pantheistic Spiritualism, - - 503 
Chapter IIT. 

General Conclusion, - - 515 


Perhaps this method of giving the con- 
tents of the volume is the best idea of 
giving the reader some idea of what he 
has to expect. 

The chapter entitled “ First Principles” 
proceeds to discuss Christian Philanthropy, 
Hero-worship, and the origin and end of 
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Law; and is followed by the illustrative 
Biographies of Howard, Wilberforce, and 
Budgett; and there the writer in Chapter 
V. of this second part, considers at some 
length what he denominates ‘‘ The Social 
Problem of the Age.” In the first-men- 
tioned chapter, he defends Philanthropy— 
in the three following he illustrates it— 
and in the 5th, he delineates the charac- 
ter of the age and its social wants, It is 
in the consideration of Christian Philan- 
thropy, that the writer thinks we meet a 
“‘ fitting representative of the social agen- 
cies of the day,” and are “ brought eye 
to eye with that problem on which the 
future of the free nations depends.” 

It is impossible for us in the limited 
space we have assigned to ourselves to 
give even a general impression of the 
course of the discussion. We must mere- 
ly give a few hints, and present as before 
such extracts as will indicate the charac- 
ter of the book. 

The author thus notices the ridicule and 
caricature which of late it has become 
fashionable to heap on Philanthropy. 


The chief argumentative assailant of 
philanthropy is a man whose words must 
always deserve calm and thorough con- 
sideration, whose name alone is a batte- 
ry—Mr. Carlyle. Caricaturists and small 
wits might be left to shift for themselves, 
after we had demonstrated, if that proved 
to be in our power, the value and reason- 
ableness of philanthropy; but to leave 
them thus altogether, were to fall into the 
mistake of supposing that nothing can 
injure which has little force, or that men 
are not in the habit, every day, and scores 
of times every day, of holding apples so 
near to their eyes that they shut out the 
light of the sun. We consider, therefore, 
a few words (and they shall be as few as 
we can possibly make them) not wholly 
wasted on the subject of the ridicule to 
which philanthropy is in our day expos- 
ed; they may prove applicable to the 
sense of the silenieee as exercised on 
every kind of religious or moral action or 
emotion. 

We are by no means amcng those who 
utter a sweeping condemnation against all 
laughter in the serious provinces of hu- 
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man affairs: we consider the sense of the 
ridiculous extremely valuable in a man 
and a nation. In every department of 
art, of literature, and of life, it prunes a 
fantastic or grotesque exuberance, keep- 
ing down, to give it in one word, exces- 
sive idiosyncrasy. It is, by its nature, in 
close league with common sense; it is 
the mortal foe of bombast, sentimentality, 
softness, and every sort of pretense. We 
regard the strong sense of the ridiculous 
inherited by the English people as one of 
the healthiest characteristics. It may at 
present threaten to degenerate into uni- 
versal titter; but, in its native strength 
and soundness, it preserves us in a fine 
mean between the French and the Ger- 
mans ; between the “‘gesticulating nation 
that has a heart, and wears it on its 
sleeve,” and the nation that thinks walls, 
and holds the empire of the air.* We 
imagine there is much in our literature at 
present which might be bettered by a lit- 
tle smart satire: 1t is a tonic we cannot 
well do without. 

And we claim no exemption for philan- 
thropy from the restraining or tempering 
power of a sound sense of the ridiculous, 
resulting in manly and discriminating sa- 
tire. Assuredly, like every other human 
thing, it may run into absurdity or suc- 
cess, and, in particular instances, may 
furnish legitimate objects of caricature. 

But satire has its laws: as sure and 
imperative laws as any other species of 
composition. And in these it certainly 
is included, both that it must never be 
absolutely in error, and that it must nev- 
er be absolutely frivolous. There is a 
national mirth which comports with ear- 
nestness and reverence, and is beautiful 
as the smile of natural and fearless 
strength ; but there is such a thing as the 
laughter of national paralysis, and what 
more ghastly than that? Laughter is no- 
ble and profitable; but not that of the 
madman when he sets the house on fire, 
or that of the fool who goes to wedding 
and funeral with the same mindless grin. 
Its office is to prune the excrescences that 
will adhere to the best of human things, 
to prevent stupidity, pretension, or weak 
enthusiasm, from attaching their distort- 
ing or encumbering insignia to any form 
of truth. But it becomes at once of ma- 
lign influence, if its attacks menace the 
truth itself—if, in cutting away excess of 
foliage, it draws the vital sap from the 


+ Gentleman, think the wall :”—these were the words in which Richte commenced his phi- 


losophic lectures in Jena. However idealistic, we can scarcely conceive a British audience not 
being touched with a feeling of drollery by the words: the Germans sat like stucco. Let it not 
be thought from this remark that I intend the faintest disrespect for the majestic genius and noble 


character of Fichte. 
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tree—if, in curing the squint, it cuts out 
the eye. Sound satire should clear from 
all stains the statue of truth; but it 
should make men love to gaze on that 
statue the more. And, since satire is of 
prevailing influence, since it acts upon 
the mind with a more subtle insinuation, 
and often exerts a greater power of un- 
conscious mental modification even than 
argument, it is of serious importance that 
this fact may be constantly borne in mind, 


Mr. Bayne then takes up Carlyle—and 
discusses the sentiments so eloquently and 
energetically propounded in the paper on 
“*Model-Prisons” and other portions of 
Mr. Carlyle’s writings—and in so doing 
brings under review his notions of Hero- 
Worship. Mr. Carlyle believes man the 
highest manifestation of the Divine—and 
Great-Men an almost infinitely higher 
manifestation of it than the common herd. 
He denounces Scoundrels as bitterly as he 
reveres Genius, and scouts the idea of that 
mawkish compassion which expends so 
much sympathy on jails and penitentia- 
ries. The end of law he considers to be 
Revenge :—“ Revenge, my friends !—re- 
venge, and the natural hatred of scoun- 
drels, and the ineradicable tendency to 
revancher one’s-self upon them, and pay 
them what they have merited; this is for 
evermore a correct, and even a divine feel- 
ing in the mind of every man.” 

The next chapter is a graphic and mas- 
terly account of the life of John Howard. 
It is not a series of dry details, but a liv- 
ing portraiture. Why may not the same 
genius which so vividly pictures forth the 
lineaments of character that are merely 
imaginary, re-produce with the same dis- 
tinctness men who have actually lived— 
and toiled—and loved—and suffered? 
Howard was born in 1727. At 28 years 
of age, on the death of his first wife, he 
determined to travel (for the second time) 
on the continent. He sailed for Lisbon, 


and was taken prisoner by the French.) 


He was inhumanly treated, and at Mor- 
laix (where he was carried) he gathered 
up information respecting the ae 
English prisoners of war in France. He 
found that he came “upon an abomina- 
tion upon the face of the earth.” Ie 
learned its extent, and departed with his 
information for England. He’set himself 
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to work, and the result of his representa- 
tions was that those persons who were 
confined in the three prisons, which had 
been the principal scene of the mischief, 
returned to England in the first cartel 
ships that arrived. 

“There is not much to be said of these 
simple and unimposing circumstances,” 
says his biographer, ‘‘They merely show 
that he, on coming into a position to do a 
piece of work, did it at once and tho- 
roughly.” 

He was now about thirty. His charac- 
ter in the main was matured. ‘“ He was 
quiet, circumspect, considerate ; he knew 
himself, and was guarded by a noble mod- 
esty from obtruding into any sphere for 
which he was not fitted by nature; the 
groundwork of his character was laid in 
method, kindness, and deep, unquestion- 
ing godliness.” He now lived in Bed- 
fordshire, at Cardigan, and married for 
the second time. Under his practical in- 
fluence, Cardigan, from being the abode 
of poverty and wretchedness—low, mar- 
shy and unhealthy—became “one of the 
neatest villages in the kingdom.” 

In 1773, Howard was made sheriff of 
Bedfordshire. This was the occasion of 
seeing the great abuses thon existing in 
the Prison-Discipline of England. His 
work was now found, and he set himself 
todo it. To this (his wife was now dead) 
he consecrated his life. 


About the close of the year 1773, there 
might have been seen, on the high-roads 
of the counties adjoining to Bedford, a 
gentleman on horseback, followed by his 
servant, travelling, at the rate of forty 
miles a day. At every town where he 
rested, he visited the jail. There was no 
fuss or hurry in his motions, he never lost 
a moment, he never gave a moment too 
little to the business in hand, nothing es- 
caped his eye, and there was no spot into 
which he did not penetrate. He went 
into places where the noisome and _pesti- 
lential air compelled him to draw his 
breath short, where deadly contagion 
lurked, where physicians refused to follow 
him ; unagitated yet earnest, he measured 
every dungeon, explored every particular 
respecting fare, accommodation, and fees, 
inquired after the prevalence of disease, 
with the means adopted for its prevention, 
and learned in every instance the relation 
which the criminals held to those who su- 
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perintended and kept the jail. He rested 
not until he had gone east and west, 
until he had carried his researches over 
the jails of Britain and of Europe, until 
he could credibly declare what was the 
state of the prisons of the world. That 
gentleman was John Howard. Was the 
scene which discovered itself to his eye 
such as confirms the idea that the time 
had arrived when an offense against God 
and man was no longer to be endured, 
and rays of light, as just as beneficent, 
to be cast into dungeons that had long 
been seen only by Heaven? 


But we must hurry over this matter: 
our space is limited. In 1786, we find 
Howard at Constantinople, whither he had 
gone to meet the Plague. His visit being 
finished, he was preparing to return to 
Vienna. But he paused: a thought struck 
him: might he not learn more of the se- 
crets of the lazaretto by becoming an in- 
mate of one of them? He went to Smyr- 
na, selected a vessel with a foul bill of 
health, and sailed for Venice. There he 
went into a lazaretto, and staid two 
months. He was put into a loathsome 
room, swarming with vermin—full of con- 
tagion. Returning from Trieste to Vien- 
na, the fever he had averted for a time, 
continued to creep over him, the whole 
air of the lazaretto having been infected. 
It greatly impaired his health, and at this 
time he received news concerning his son 
that affected him most deeply. Writing 
home with regard to him, he refers to his 
mother, ‘‘ who,” he says, “I rejoice is 
dead.”” Bayne remarks, “ Has art ever 
surpassed the pathos of these words?” 

In 1789, Howard visited Russia to pros- 
ecute his inquiries touching the plague. 
In 1790, he died at Kherson, near the 
Crimea, from a fever contracted in visit- 
ing a young lady who infected him with 
the disease. 

We think that visit to Venice, to enter 
that lazaretto, the bravest and most noble 
act we ever read of. It is so easy to die 
in battle—to expose one’s self in some 
brilliant way—but after having been ex- 
posed to a disease of which physicians 
were afraid, to turn back, and spend two 
months in this way, is a greatness and an 
unselfishness that could hardly be sur- 
passed. We are sure, the readers of this 
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volume will see, that Howard did not do 
this from an eye towards the praise of it: 
he was a modest, unpretending, simple- 
hearted man. He refused most pertina- 
ciously to allow a monument to be erected 
in his honour, and the inscription he pre- 
pared for his grave, was simply, 


“ Joun Howarp, died — aged —. 
*** My hope is in Christ.’ ” 


There are on pp. 193-5, some valuable 
suggestions as to the worth of men, in 
any case where work is to be done—as 
contradistinguished from the efficacy of 
machinery or combinations of any and 
every sort. Mr. Bayne here refers to the 
operation of the Bible Society, which he 
says, has given the most perfect confirma- 
tion to the words of Mr. Carlyle on this 
subject. ‘The Bible alone,” says one 
author, “has proved itself unable to con- 
vert the world—it is by man that God will 
convert the world.” ‘You can get gold 
by subscription ; but a man of real power, 
of piety, faculty, energy, cannot be sub- 
scribed for.” 

Of Wilberforce, he says: “he never 
repaired the waste and dissipation of his 
faculties in those years where a man ought 
to be undergoing a serious and methodic 
education. The mighty intellectual pow- 
ers were not his: the strength of far- 
reaching, penetrating thought, the com- 
prehensive and ordered memory, the ima- 
gination of inevitable eye and creative 
hand. Unless that perpetual glow of feel- 
ing, that free and exuberant fertility of 
wit, that natural power of eloquence and 
acting, come within the strained limits of 
a definition of genius, he certainly had 
none.” 

The next person under review is Sam- 
uel Budgett. Samuel Budgett was a mere 
English man-of-business, who was born 


in. 1797, and died in 1851. He started as 


a grocer in the village of Kingswood, four | 
miles from Bristol—and became one of 


the wealthiest and most successful men in 
England,—the retail-shop becoming the 
centre Of*great warehouses and counting- 
houses, and the business branching out in 
all directions. Bayne rates him intellec- 
tually higher than either Howard or Wil- 
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berforce. His biography we have read 
with thrilling interest. It is that of an 
able, vigorous, active intellect grappling 
with the affairs of every-day life—all un- 
der the influence of an energetic and prac- 
tical Christian faith. 

On pp. 219-25, there is a capital discus- 
sion of a point of casuistry, which may 
have presented itself to some rather 
thoughtful or speculative mind. It is, 
that a man has a right to do all that he 
can——regardless of his competitors—to suc- 
ceed in business—so he act honestly. 
That charity is alien to the idea of trade ; 
and that all that can be demanded, under 
the name of mercantile honor, is simple 
justice. That every one is justified in 
buying cheaper and selling higher than 
his neighbours, if he can do so fairly, and 
that if he monopolizes the business, they 
ought not to complain. 

It is in the capacity of a Christian mas- 
ter, that the biographer treats mainly of 
his subject—and the significance and 
bearing of that Christianity on his busi- 
ness and his men. ‘His men,” we hear, 
“are personally attached to Budgett.” 
His neighbour tradesmen think, “ there is 
some deep mystery in his affairs.” They 
“‘speak as if he rose by magic.” There 
is diffused through the whole body of his 
employées, a zeal for the success of the 
business—they are united with him in a 
common aim. He infuses a working spi- 
rit into them. He manages to get more 
work out them than others, though he re- 
duces the working hours, which were from 
six to nine, to from six to half-past eight ; 
and finally to from six to five and five-and- 
a-half in the evening. There is a regular 
system of fines, which go to a sick fund. 
There is an annual festival given to the 
men; good cheer, athletic games, &c. 
There is a systematic distribution of small 
rewards from week to week. “ Budgett 
stands at a certain outlet to the premises, 
and slips a little package into each man’s 
hand as he passes out. One would find 
he had received five mT another 
three, another half-a-crown.” ee 
often give away thus fifteen ol wenty 
pounds per week. He made his men feel 
directly their interest in the success of 
the business. *‘When a year wound up 
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well, those who had distinguished them- 
selves, found that they had also a share in 
the reward.” One says of him: “ And 
he never had a good year, but I was the 
better for it when stock-taking came ?” 
The young men on the premises had sep- 
arate rooms, to enable them to attend with 
more facility to their private devotions. 
There was daily prayer on the premises. 

Out of the commercial atmosphere, 
what aspect has this man? Has he the 
greedy, inhuman look of the miser? the 
small frost-bitten eye of the niggard? 
He has worked hard, and the result, we 
see, is money: the “ beaverish” talent he 
certainly possesses. Has his soul become 
beaverish too? ‘ No,” says our biogra- 
pher, and goes on to speak of the same 
boy’s heart which, &. His expenditure 
for benevolent purposes was some £2000 
a year. ‘“ His children are admitted toan 
unwonted intimacy and confidence. They 
know his business affairs intimately. His 
standing council was formed of the whole 
family,” &c. 

“Three things at least,” says our writer, 
speaking of this man, “ nature has united 
in him, which have been deemed incom- 
patible: thorough working faculty, reli- 
gion of the sort which weeps for sins in- 
visible to the world, and poetical sympa- 
thy.” 

‘“‘His whole character, last of all, is 
vailed in humility ; his bearing is that of 
a truly modest, self-knowing man, who 
can act with perfect self-reliance, yet take 
advice, if such may come, from a child.” 

Such was Samuel Budgett: his life, to 
a thinking man, is worth sermons and 
tracts and moral essays more than can be 
numbered. 

The next chapter is one of the best in 
the volume—The Social Problem of the 
Age. 

The writer here refers first to the con- 
trast presented by the present age with 
all others. The old stillness of the mid- 
dle ages passed away. The relation of 
lord and vassal, among the free nations, 
has forever disappeared. The quiet at- 
mosphere of those mediceval times—the 
dim religious light falling obscurely on 
the cathedral pavement—and “ resting 
round the turret of the feudal castle”’— 
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the reverent regard of the serf for his 
master—the unquestioning devotion of 
the saintly pilgrim—those haughty bar- 
ons, with their armorial emblazonries, 
and that herd of dependents, regarding 
them with a loyalty akin to devotion—all 
this is gone—vanished into thin and im- 
palpable air. The characteristic of the 
present time is individuality. Every man 
thinks for himself. Every one estimates 
himself at some certain value. Every 
one has a certain set of opinions. Every 
one lays claim to certain inalienable 
rights. Every one feels in some certain 
degree the hollowness—the emptiness— 
of conventional distinctions. The whole 
social fabric is struggling towardsa higher 
development. It is in the throes—and 
in the chaos—of travail. The great prob- 
lem to be resolved is, the combination of 
the calm, quiet strength of that old feudal 
despotism with modern freedom, thought 
and enlightenment. 

Two classes of thinkers offer a solution ; 
the one has its source in the montanism 
of the French Revolution: the other is 
the political theory of Mr. Carlyle. Our 
author discusses both of these theories. 
French Radicalism he considers to be 
wanting in that religious element which 
must necessarily underlie every social re- 
form. The logical conclusion of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s system, he says, is—Despotism. 
This, he thinks, is a sufficient refutation 
of it. He binds his faith to the truth of 
Freedom. He does not believe that all of 
our struggles shall go for nothing. We 
think, he says, that one great temptation 
of the age is to distrust and abandon 
Freedom. The following is a pregnant 
passage: ‘Upon any correct theory of 
man, the essential excellence of freedom 
is demonstrable; not certainly, as a pres- 
ent possession, but as a future attainment: 
it must be the aim of civilization to educe 
every faculty of the whole man, spiritual 
as well as physical, and this can never be 
done until man, as a civis, as one united 
indissolubly with his fellows, thinks and 
wills, as well as works and feels.” 

Again: “It was a sublime purty, and 
not an alluring pleasure, whose distant 
gleam lit the eyes of nations as they look- 
ed to liberty! To attain true freedom 
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seems to us to demand the very last agony 
of national effort, the severe and final 
endeavour by which a people at length 
reaches its throne,” He then contends 
that christianity will suggest a solution 
of the problem—avoiding anarchy on the 
one hand and despotism on the other. It 
is impossible for us to follow our author. 
We can merely say, that any politician 
will be richly repaid by a perusal of the 
chapter. It discusses the solution propo- 
sed under the following heads: I. The 
central government. II. Free association, 
for philanthropic or reforming purposes. 
III. The relation of ranks. IV. Muni- 
cipal government. 

The next chapter contains a fewremarks 
on “ Modern Doubt.” We can only ex- 
tract here and there a thought. The fol- 
lowing is a beautiful and touching reflec- 
tion : 


The loneliness one feels when afar from 
the habitations of men, on the ocean or 
in the desert, is, we are assured, but a 
faint emblem of that dread feeling of sad 
and ghastly solitude which many a noble 
soul has experienced, when compelled by 
hests inaudible to his fellow-men, to pass 
forth alone into new regions of thought 
and belief. The former solitude was but 
relative, and scarcely real: the hearts 
that loved him might be distant, but, &c. 


Speaking of the Blanco Whites and 
John Sterlings, there is this passage : 


Sad as the above spectacle may be, we 
must qverkigernty behold it; the search- 
ing, struggling, groping attitude is not 
defeat, but the best proof of worthiness 
of victory. the eye in which is doubt will 
swim irresolute, the arm of the doubter 
will hang powerless, but it is only the 
calmness of truth that must steady the 
one, and the energy of truth that must 
nerve the other; falsehood is perfect 
blindness and perfect death. 


Then he goes on: 


If we might venture on a suggestion 
as to a speedy method of reaching a firm 
and stable position, and putting an end, 
eithér in one way or another to this par- 
alyzing-and afflicting doubt, it would be 
to this effect: That attention should be 
turned specially in two directions ; to de- 
termine the great fundamental points of 
belief, and to distinguish between what 




























































are mere difficulties and what are positive 
proofs or disproofs. It has often been re- 
marked how near to each other in their 
original fountains are the streams of be- 
lief; like rivers, whose sources fre seen 
by one poised condor on the topmost 
ridge of the Andes, and whose mouths 
are divided by a continent. Thus philo- 
sophic faith and philosophic skepticism, 
wide apart as flow their respective 
streams, yet enter their several channels 
according to the answer, affirmative or 
negative, given to this simple ques- 
tion, Can the human consciousness be 
trusted? And there are not a few such 
determining questions, whose answer may 
at the outset confirm religious belief, or 
summarily dismiss it: of such sort the 
following appear to us to be:—Whether, 
on the wks, the phenomenon presented 
by Paul can be accounted for, save on the 
hypothesis of the supernatural origin of 
Christianity? Whether, fairly applied to, 
history can take us to Judea and set us 
among the auditors of Christ, and whe- 
ther, then, He can be deliberately pro- 
nounced a deceiver or deceived? Whe- 
ther all the religions of men have been 
mere pitiable delusions, or are to be ac- 
counted for as pointing toward one true 
religion and doing it honor, as bending, 
unconsciously, indeed, and as if with the 
vague uncertain motions of a dream, yet 
yet manifestly bending, around its great- 
er light? Whether human history can 
furnish a precise or approximate analogue 
to the combination of New Testament 
morality and New Testament assertion of 
the exercise of supernatural power, on 
the hypothesis that the one is slip peetttio 
disguise and the other a pestilent lie, or 
that the one is the maundering of weak- 
ness and the other the dream of fanati- 
cism ? 


** And it will commend itself, as a rea- 
sonable and manly mode of procedure,” 
he remarks, “‘ that when once such defi- 
nite answer has been given, minor ques- 
tions be placed in the rank of mere difficul- 
ties, (our italics) able no longer to touch 
the citadel of the soul.” 

There are two perils, he thinks, which 
beset the youthful inquirer on the way to 
truth—affecting the very ability and will 
to search for truth—the very life of the 
soul. The first is sensualism ; the other, 
perhaps still more desperate, the aban- 
donment of earnestness. 

With regard to the second, he speaks 
of Sydney Smith and (“with a genius 
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still more rare and delicate’’) the author 
of Eothen. ‘Is it uncommon,” he writes, 
“either in literature or in society, to ob- 
serve the working of such a spirit as this? 
Does there not subsist in our age a certain 
skepticism, good-humored from its very 
completeness, and extremely clever and 
gentlemanly, which would laughingly aim 
its darts at the very heart of truth? All 
loftiness of emotion, all earnest prizing 
of spiritual belief, is genialiy bantered 
aside. Truth may be very good, but its 
pursuit is so tantalizing; one gets on to 
satisfaction without troubling himself 
about profound faith; intensity of feeling 
is a sign of youth, or affectation, or feeble 
enthusiasm ; the nil admirari mood, the 
abnegation of all reverence and wonder, 
befits the smart member of polite society ; 
honesty consists in making no pretense to 
earnestness.” 

“Fichte and Carlyle proclaim rightly 
that there is a grandeur in noble sorbow ‘ 
it is ill with him who is incapable of 
spiritual anguish, even of lofty despair.” 


Then follow the Biographies of John 
Foster, Thomas Arnold, and Thomas 
Chalmers,—the three, perhaps, most in- 
teresting men of recent literature. They 
are all brought up vividly to the mind. 
The clouded majesty of Foster’s quaint 
intellect—the clear and practical insight 
of Arnold—the healthy and massive in- 
tensity of Chalmers—are all re-produced 
with the distinctness of a vision. The 
power of Christianity on their lives—the 
gradual dawn of truth upon the heart— 
their conflicts and struggles—are all de- 
lineated with a masterly hand. The great 
leading characteristics of each are accu- 
rately distinguished, whilst the various 
important questions with which each was 
specially identified are intelligently and 
ably discussed. The following is the only 
extract we can make from his essay on 
Foster : 


His books are precious in a high and 
perennial sense. You cannot read any 
paragraph of them, without perceiving 
that an earnest and lofty mind is at work. 
Earnestness was perhaps his distinguish- 
ing characteristic; over his very page 
you seem to see bending the knit brow 
and indomitable eye of the thinker. This 
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man, you feel, is conscious that it is a 
great and awful thing to be alive—to be 
born to that dread inheritance of duty and 
destiny which awaits every spirit of man 
that arrives on earth. He shakes from 
him the dust of custom; he little heeds 
the sanctions of reputation ; afar off and 
very still, compared with a voice coming 
from above, he hears the trumpetings of 
fame: calm, determined, irresistible, his 
foot ever seems to press down till it 
reaches the basal adamant. The earnest- 
ness is made the more impressive from 
the manifest leaning of his mind toward 
the gloomy and mysterious. Of habits of 
thought deeply reflective, he retired as it 
were into the inner dwelling of his mind, 
there to ponder the insoluble questions of 
destiny; like dim curtains, painted with 
shapes of terror, of gloom, and of wierd 
grandeur, that hang round a dusky hall, 
waving fitfully in the faint light, these 
questions seem to us to have hung round 
his mind, filling it all with solemn sha- 
dow: he looked on them as on mystic 
hieroglyphs, but when he asked their se- 
cret, they remained silent as Isis; he 
ever turned away, saying, in baffled pride, 
I will compel your answer in eternity, 
yet always turned again, fascinated by 
their sublime mystery, and stung by their 
calm defiance. No word of frivolity es- 
capes him; he tells men sternly what 
they have to dare, and do, and suffer; he 
never says the burden is light or the foe 
weak, but the one must be borne and the 
other must be met. You feel in perusing 
his works as in going through a rugged 
region, where nature, forgetting her gen- 
tler moods, desires to write upon the tab- 
let of the world her lessons of solemnity 
and of power; you perceive that only 
hardy plants can breathe this atmosphere, 
that here no Arcadian lawns can smile, 
no Utopian palaces arise ; there awakens 
in you that courage, you seem to be con- 
scious of that sense of greatness, which 
the strong soul knows in the neighbor- 
hood of crags and forests, where the tor- 
rent blends its stern murmur with the 
music of the mountain blast. 


And such was Foster: his intellect was 
of a very high order: his imagination was 
intensely vivid; his moral nature was 
earnest to severity: and in looking out 
on the universe, he was one of those who 
had been convulsed by the shock of intel- 
lectual scepticism: like some giant tree, 
that had been rocked in the blast, his 
boughs were shattered, and his sturdy 
frame seamed and scarred by the terrible 
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lightnicg: but neither blast nor lightning 
ever brought down that noble trunk ; like 
a veteran he fell upon his shield in battle. 

Mr. Bayne notices the defects in Fos- 
ter’s mind, and intellectual system, and 
remarks, that the “ one great want in his 
powers, knowledge, and opinions, was 
completeness.” His imagination, power- 
ful to draw a single figure, could not pro- 
duce a full and harmonized picture. He 
sees with wonderful vividness any indi- 
vidual truth; but could not group all 
truth, so as to desire a just general im- 
pression. Thus he never could under- 
stand how there was anything Jui evil in 
such agencies as war. They remained 
with him to his death a disquieting mys- 
tery. He brooded over such topics, until 
his mind became morbid. Calvinistic in 
all his views, he never could reconcile 
himself to the eternity of future punish- 
ment. In his boyhood “ he abhorred spi- 
ders for killing flies, and abominated 
butchers.” From the same mental habi- 
tude, he laid his ban on all unchristian 
literature. He thought it ought to be 
proscribed. Bayne has a fine discussion 
of this point, So desponding were his 
views of human depravity, that he thought 
nothing but a visible interposition of the 
Divinity could save the race—and he 
seemed to hope for it. He thought all 
amusements frivolous and sinful. Bayne 
repels with great justice, however, the 
idea that Foster was a misanthrope. He 
was just the reverse. His heart was ten- 
der and loving as a child’s. It was the 
very morbid sympathy that he felt with 
humanity, that made him apparently so 
stern and severe, 

In the main it is to be remembered, 
that—after allowing for his mental idio- 
syncracies—Foster is not only a profound 
and able—but an uncommonly reliable 
thinker. 

Foster died in 1844. 

Next follows Thomas Arnold. Thomas 
Arnold! the college-mate of Keble, Whate- 
ly, Heber—the friend of Hare—the his- 
torian of Hannibal—the defender of the 
church ef England—the Master of Rug- 
by ! How many associations cluster around 
this name! He too is gone. Foster— 
the black knight of the tournament— 
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Chalmers, the successor of Knox, the 
great champion of Scotland, the standard- 
bearer of a new and aggressive christian- 
ity—Arnold, the representative of the 
true English mind, healthy, genial, deci- 
ded, clear-seeing—all three have retired 
from the stage. 


Speaking of his friendship at the Uni- 
versity with Whately, Keble, and Justice 
Coleridge, our biographer remarks : 


These friendships were cherished by 
him during life, with the earnestness of 
duty and the enthusiasm of love. Itisa 
beautiful and inspiring spectacle to be- 
hold the several friends, as from their re- 
spective stations they send kindly and 
life-long greetings to each other ; like ves- 
sels in one fleet sailing toward the dawn, 
that hang out lamps of signal and com- 
fort, to point the way and break the dark- 
ness. 


Speaking of the impression made on 
Sterling by Strauss’ Life of Jesus, Mr. 
Bayne says: 


Of the same book, Arnold wrote as fol- 
lows :— 


‘What a strange work Strauss’s Leben 
Jesus appears to me, judging of it from 
the notices in the ‘ Studien und Kritiken,’ 
It seems to me to show the ill effects of 
that division of labor which prevails so 
much among the learned men of Germa- 
ny. Strauss writes about history and 
myths, without appearing to have studied 
the question, but having heard that some 
pretended histories are mythical, he bor- 
rows this notion as an engine to help him 
out of Christianity. But the idea of men 
writing mythic histories between the time 
of Livy and Tacitus, and of St. Paul mis- 
taking such for realities !’ 

Thus it is that the matter appears to 
one really trained in historical induction. 
There is no ‘‘Coleridgean moonshine” in 
that eye! He sweeps through painted 
mist and carefully-woven cobweb, right 
to the heart of the question. It is to no 
fond dreaming enthusiasm, very beauti- 
ful, it may be, but very weak, that he 
commits himself; he asks no aid from 
imagination, and he does not stop to in- 
quire whether the plain fact, which his 
Saxon intellect demands, is given him by 
logic or by reason; he wants the fact it- 
self: grasping firmly, therefore, the hand 
of history, he finds his step at once on 
Judean hills, and he is surrounded by men 
who have the same hearts in their breasts, 
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the same earth under their feet, as men 
in the nineteenth century. He fixes spe- 
cially his regards upon Paul. He sees 
him trained in the school of Tarsus; he 
hears him, in calm, clear, earnest, per- 
suasive words, disputing with Grecian 
sages; he notes that his opinions are so 
temperate that he becomes all things to 
all men, that his moral preaching is pure, 
mild, and thorough, that his zeal is stron- 
ger than death; he perceives that his 
every earthly prospect is blasted, his good 
hopes of advancement, under the smile of 
high priest and Pharisee, turned into cer- 
tainty of bitter hatred, his life rendered 
one scene of hardship, danger and pover- 
ty, by his belief in the divine mission of 
a certain Teacher; he observes that he 
companies with men who declare that, a 
few years before, they saw this Teacher 
pass upward into heaven, and had wit- 
nessed his raising of the dead while He 
went in and out among them. All is real, 
present, visible ; there is none of the dim- 
ness of antiquity, the seclusion of myste- 
ry; these men sit there in Judea, unim- 

assioned, earnest, unanimous ; there is 
in the whole scene no analogy the most 
distant to aught resembling a myth ; the 
gospel they proclaim is love and truth, 
the danger they face is death, the motive 
they can have, on the hypothesis that 
they are liars, inconceivable, the life they 
lead, the unanimity of their testimony, on 
the hypothesis they are enthusiasts, posi- 
tive contradictions: as with a stamp of his 
fuot, he sha’ es the whole mythic theory to 
atoms, as an absurdity, to accept which 
were a feat of credulity within the powers 
of no faith save that of infidelity. There 
is, we think, a fine precision in his instant 
selection of Paul, as affording absolutely 
conclusive means of vindicating the strict 
historic verity of Christianity: the lead- 
ing facts of Paul’s life, as eliminated in 
the Horse Pauling, are as well establish- 
ed, on their own evidence, as those of the 
life of Calvin; and if they are granted, 
not only does every mythic theory dis- 
solve like a film of vapor, but the first 
links of a chain are taken into the hand, 
by which it seems to us scarce possible to 
avoid being led believingly to the feet of 
Jesus. 


Perhaps it is as a teacher that Arnold 
was chiefly remarkable—distinguished as 
he was as historian, politician, and theo- 
logian. We wish every teacher in this 
State would study his life. If they learn- 
ed that something else—far more than 
mere classical or scientific attainments, 
was necessary to a good teacher, it would 
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be a good lesson. Arnold’s idea of what 
a teacher should aim at, is thus spoken of: 

«The objects he aimed at in education 
may be summed up in two words—char- 
acter, power.” By the first we mean com- 
plete self-estimating, self-respecting man- 
hood; by the second, that harmonious 
development of each faculty of the mind, 
that raising of each capacity into the con- 
dition in which it can naturally, health- 
fully, and perfectly perform its function, 
which is attainable by intellectual cul- 
ture.” He thought Howard (who did not 
write grammatically) might be as tho- 
roughly educated as Bentley. 


Again: 


As his theory of education was philo- 
sophic in its soundness and width, his 
practice of tuition may be characteri- 
zed in one word as marked by its to- 
tality ; it embraced him as a whole} it 
was in his step, and eye, and tone, and 
much which cannot be even indicated ; 
the pupils saw that their teacher was a 
true man and Christian ; the grasp of his 
energy they felt upon them; they knew 
not how, but the very air seemed perva- 
ded by his influence. 


“Other boys at the university might 
excel in quickness, cleverness, perhaps 
sometimes minute accuracy ; those from 
Rugby had the character, the thought, the 
deliberate purpose of men.” 

With regard to his part in the intellec- 
tual contests of his day, we quote the fol- 
lowing: 


This is a different attitude from Fos- 
ter’s, though that, too, was sublime. 
Foster looked over the field where the 
forces of the enemy were ranged, and 
gazed into the eyes of their “ great com- 
mander,”’ with stern defiance, indeed, but 
with a tear of burning grief that the po- 
sitions of the field were in his hands; he 
nold’s eye flashes right in his face with 
utter defiance, but also with a certain 
blasting gleam of triumphant contempt ; 
he longs only to come to close quarters, 
and, with the sword and the shield given 
him from heaven’s armory, wrest the vic- 
tory from the prince of the world. It is 


always the word “onward” that he speaks; 
it is ever higher that he will have the 
banner float; God and the angels may be 
spectators, but, for us, up, brothers, and 
at them! 
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But we must pass on. We will close 
our extracts by a few more from the biog- 
raphy of Chalmers. 

If we were asked to name an instance 
of a very high order of genius associated 
with a perfectly healthy and perfectly- 
rounded character, we would name Thos. 
Chalmers. Chalmers had very respecta- 
ble scholarship ; his knowledge was very 
general; his intellect was massive like 
Webster’s and yet equal to a grappling 
with every metaphysical difficulty: his 
temperament was highly poetical; his 
nature was fervent; his judgment was 
clear: he was earnest, enthusiastic, honest, 
truthful; he wgy simple-minded, modest, 
affectionate, loving. His face is one of 
the most beautiful we ever looked at. It 
is so calm and great: so pure and loving: 
so radiant and truthful. He could work 
with either Howard or Budgett: he could 
“‘enthuse” with Wilberforce: he could 
think with Foster: he could see with the 
clear, healthy vision of Arnold. It is not 
too much to say, that he has almost revo- 
lutionized Scotland: and that is saying 
much. The Free Church of Scotland, 
with its seven or eight hundred ministers, 
each with at least his $700 per annum 
voluntarily contributed, is, perhaps, the 
firmest and most compact religious body 
in the world. But to our extracts: they 
must be unconnected and few: 


He was at school rather a Clive than a 
Coleridge. His youthful mind was one 
of marked candor and purity; at no pe- 
riod of his life was he tainted with aught 
definitely vicious or ignoble. His nature 
was open, generous and affectionate ; his 
strength, physical and intellectual, exu- 
berant ; he was social, truthful, and pure- 
minded. 


At fifteen we find Chalmers reading 
“ Edwards on the Will’ with intense de- 
light. Says Bayne: 


We do not find that Chalmers was at 
all smitten by fear; the passionless de- 
monstration of Edwards, of all modes of 
representation perhaps the best calculat- 
ed to impress his mind with terror, cast 
over it no thick abiding gloom ; he expe- 
rienced the sublime emotion of reveren- 
tial awe, but he knew nothing of slavish 
fear. His mind was of that radically 
sound and noble order which responds to 
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influences of hope and love rather than of 
fear and constraint; he had an affinity 
with light. 


Chalmers, like Foster and Arnold, pass- 
ed through an ordeal of doubt—that foe, 
says our author, “ by vanquishing which 
the young knightof truth wins his spurs.” 

At about the age of thirty Chalmers 
undertook that celebrated article on Chris- 
tianity for the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 
About the same time he had a long spell 
of sickness. He soon became an entirely 
changed man. Whether he was changed 
or not, must be decided by the evidence— 
such evidence as the case admits of. He 
had been already a minister of the church 
of Scotland—a mathematical professor— 
a substantial, respected, rising man. From 
this time forth that rock seems to have 
been touched with the wand of a prophet, 
and the great Chaliners—‘“‘as for him,” 
it is said, ‘ he is gone mad.” 


We quote as follows: 


Times are changed in the manse and 
parish of Kilmany. The minister is 
changed, and many changes follow. One 
by one, the worldly aspirations that have 
fired the breast of Chalmers fade away ; 
reluctantly but rosolutely, the eye is aver- 
ted from university honors; reluctantly 
but irreversibly, the determination is ta- 
ken, and the mathematical volume closed. 
One great idea embraces his soul like an 
atmosphere, the glory of God; one great 
work lies before him, to manifest that 
glory in the good of man. His soul now 
gushes forth at all seasons in prayer; his 
aim with himself is no longer to preserve 
an unblemished walk before men, and to 
have the testimony of his heart that he 

ossesses the manly virtue of the schools ; 
fis aim is the inward heaven of Christi- 
anity, the mental atmosphere that angels 
breathe, unsullied purity of thought and 
emotion in that inmost dwelling where 
hypocrisy cannot come: his aim with his 

eople is no longer merely to repress dis- 

onesty, to promote sobriety, and produce 
respectability in general; it is to turn 
them to righteousness, that they may be 
his joy and rejoicing in the day of the 
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Lord; it is to array them in that robe, 
purer than seraphs’ clothing, in which 
not even the eye of God can find a stain ; 
it is to lead them with him as a people 
into the light of God’s countenance. 


What after this Chalmers became in 
character: what he did for the parish of 
Kilmany ; what he did in Glasgow ; what 
he did in the Divinity School at Edin- 
burgh: these are graphically portrayed 
in this masterly sketch, and will show, 
whether ‘Chalmers was mad!” 


We close our article with one other 
quotation : 


Taken all in all, he was a noble type of 
the Christian man. He showed how 
Christianity embraces and ennobles, but 
does not cramp or curtail humanity; how, 
in that divine influence, all old things do 
indeed pass away, but leave no desert be- 
hind, for a fairer verdure springs, beau- 
tified by immortal flowers, and nourished 
from living fountains, in an inner world 
where all things have become new. The 
vital warmth which would pervade a sys- 
tem of society really Christian, can be 
but counterfeited and galvanically mim- 
icked by worldliness ; Christianity ex- 
tends her claim and dominion over every 
thing, if it have the one characteristic of 
being good. From the breast of Chal- 
mers all the counterfeits of worldliness 
were banished, but the goodly company 
of healthful human emotions, of noble 
human attributes, entered in their stead. 
The cold affectations, the hypocrite smiles, 
the mellifluous falsehoods, the greedy 
complaisance, all the glitter by which 
fashion hides her heart of ice, never found 
any point of adherence in him; but the 
manly and genial deference of true po- 
liteness, a politeness based on the essen- 
tial equality in the sight of God of “all 
human soa,” was truly his; to peer and 
peasant, he was the same self-respecting, 
yet truly modest and courteous man—no 
touch of trepidation, no tone of flattery, 
toward the one; no “insolence of conde- 
scension,” no patronizing blandness, to- 
ward the other. He loved genial mirth 
and a deep hearty laugh ; the simplicity 
of etiquette, the giggle of frivolity, were 
alike alien to his nature. 
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BY LAURENCE NEVILLE, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


CIRCUMSTANCES AND TRAITS OF LILIAS’ 


CHILDHOOD. NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 


David Burnot, however coarse and rough 
he might be, was naturally a man of very 
kind disposition. As was said, he opened 
his heart to his sister-in-law and the little 
stranger whom Providence had in so fear- 
ful a manner cast upon her care. It is 
possible that pride had at first something 
to do with the ready succour which he af- 
forded Mrs. Henry Burnot:—for he had 
ever heartily despised his brother—who 
had never exhibited the slightest kindness 
towards him; who had been the heir of a 
fine fortune, while he himself, a posthu- 
mous son, was left to work his own way 
in the world. He had worked his way. 
He had been fighting severe battles with 
hardship and ill fortune, while his brother 
was rolling in wealth, and spending his 
life in easy luxury and riotous extrava- 
gance. Perhaps it flattered his pride that 
his brother’s wife should now be thrown 
a dependent upon him. 

He never shewed this in his conduct, 
however; for he was as kind to her as a 
brother could be. He made his house 
her home. He gathered up for her what- 
ever remained of the wreck of her for- 
tune; her spinet, books, and a few other 
memorials of her old home; and strove 
by every means, with commendable care, 
to render her as comfortable as possible. 


The complete dependence of his sister- 
in-law and the little stranger upon him, 
aroused the kind feelings of the middle 
aged, weather-beaten bachelor, who had 
himself, in his time, endured such hard 
struggles with adversity. He was filled 
with compassion for them; and he bestow- 
ed upon them all the tenderness of which 
he was possessed. The rough old bache- 
lor—horse-thief though he was—had long 
felt the want of some object of love and 
care: and whatever there was of the do- 
mestic and affectionate in his character 
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soon centered upon his sister-in-law, and 
this forlorn little stranger. 


In connection with this latter, his first 
business was to make inquiries as to whom 
she could be. But peculiar circumstan- 
ces, which belong to another part of this 
history, and to which it is needless here 
to refer more particularly, rendered such 
inquiries fruitless. 

Words fail to tell the utter wretched- 
ness to which Mrs. Burnot was reduced. 
Her life was a complete wreck! All the 
sweet hopes of her girlhood—all the bless- 
ed promises of her young life, were crush- 
ed, blighted, falsified! A proud, high- 
spirited girl, of cultivated taste and re- 
finement wedded with such a man as Hen- 
ry Burnot! sold to him for nought and 
made to suffer all which she had endured ! 
what was left her? what promise in the 
future? what hope? Only this—that she 
might never again meet with him whose 
connexion with her had been as a terrible 
disease—a blighting of the soul, which 
had left her wretched and hopeless! She 
was soon relieved however from her appre- 
hensions on this score ; for it was not long 
ere a report came that he wasdead. She 
turned away. She would not hear the 
particulars. She knew that they were of 
a dreadful character. She felt it. 


Affliction wrought for Mrs. Burnot what 
perhaps prosperity would never have done 
so effectually. Suffering is very frequent- 
ly the agent to bring into exercise those 
qualities which most beautify and adorn 
the human character: and we find that 
the most perfect characters are those who 
have been tried as silver is tried—in a 
furnace seven times heated. The fact is, 
a poor man cannot bear prosperity of any 
sort, very well. Heseems to need adver- 
sities, and afflictions, and bodily ills, and 
pain, and want and distress to keep him 
within the bounds beyond which he has 
no fitness to range. How little will in- 
flate him ! How often, even while a false 
thanksgiving is on his lips, is his heart 
filled with self-gratulations for his own 
wisdom and prudence, which have pur- 




















chased for him the blessings he enjoys— 
and regards as his rightful dues! But 
adversity opens his eyes to his true condi- 
tion. Adversity is no flatterer. Her dras- 
tic medicines are no gilded pills: but 
they purge away his delusion and leave 
him to see his utter helplessness. For 
Mrs. Burnot—the instability of earthly 
good—the falseness of life’s hopes and 
promises were before her—were impressed 
upon her in bitter reality. In her deso- 
lation of soul she cried for merey—for 
mercy from above. It is not our design 
to enter into the particulars of her expe- 
riences, It is enough that she passed 
through the furnace, subdued and hum- 
bled, but refined and purified; and that 
she learned to hope for, and look forward 
to a better life ‘in the new Jerusalem,” 
where troubles shall not come, where sor- 
row and sighing shall be no more. 

It is almost superfluous to say that 
even in the time of her deepest distress 
she had felt great interest in, and com- 
passion for the poor little innocent whom 
Providence had cast upon her hands. 
She had not been human—she had cer- 
tainly heen no true coward if she had not 
done so. Indeed her only earthly care 
was this little child. She was resolved 
that the poor little thing should never feel 
the loss which.the wickedness of man had 
inflicted upon her. She would be a 
mother to her. She would strive to 
bring her up, as her own child, in purity 
and innocence. 

Mrs. Burnot’s charaster, tempered 
down by the sorrow and suffering she had 
undergone, corrected of its faults, was 
marked by a winning gentleness, a mild 
patience and forbearance, which fitted 
her admirably for an instructress and 
companion. The little stranger,—Lilias 
Semple Burnot, as she was called, en- 
joyed under her tutelage and in her so- 
ciety such advantages as few are so for- 
tunate as to possess. She found in Mrs, 
Burnot a kind and careful mother; of 
whom, indeed, she never dreamed but 
that she was really in truth her own 
mother. 

The two, Mrs. Burnot and her little 
Lilias, had a portion of the house as- 
signed them, as their especial apartments ; 
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by which means they were secured from 
contact with Burnot’s rude visitors; of 
whom he spoke in no very measured 
terms, as men with whom he had busi- 
ness transactions, but who were not by 
any means such persons as it was proper 
for his sister-in-law to see. 

During her childhood Lilias was not 
cut off from all young companionship. 
There was a little Fanny Maclean, whose 
father dwelt at no great distance, whom, 
at David Burnot’s instance, Mrs. Burnot 
proposed to take as a companion and 
associate for Lilias; a proposition to 
which Fanny’s parents readily assented ; 
and the two children were after this 
almost constantly together. They were 
both good affectionate children. As an 
example of this on Lilias’ part, we will 
relate a little incident which occurred in 
her childhood. Speaking of Fanny’s 
father, she one day suddenly asked : 

“* Mother, where is my father ? Haven’t 
I got any father?” 

Mrs. Burnot was taken by surprise— 
she turned very pale and could not reply. 
David Burnot chanced to be present, took 
Lilias up in his arms, and went hastily 
with her into another room. When he 
had set her down, he said :— 

“Do you not know, child, that your 
father is dead? You must not talk about 
him. You see how much you distressed 
your mother by calling his name. You 
must never speak of him. You will cause 
us great pain by doing so.” 

The child’s face grew pale, then 
flushed, and her eyes filled with tears. 

‘You mustn’t do so any more,” he 
went on. 

“Oh, no, uncle! That I won’t!—And 
my father is dead ?” 

“Yea.” 

“1 did not mean to hurt mother’s feel- 
ings—that I didn’t!” And before Bur- 
not could stop her, she ran back weeping 
to Mrs. Burnot, and putting her head in 
her bosom, and her arms around her, she 
sobbed out: 

“Oh, dear mother! I did not mean to 
hurt your feelings! I didn’t know. 
And I'll never do so any more!’ 

Mrs. Burnot sought early to impress 
upon those children a reverence of God, 
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a conscientious sense of duty; a love of 
goodness and truth, and an abhorrence 
of evil. 

When Lilias was about twelve years 
old, little Fanny’s father removed from 
the neighborhood. It was a sore trial to 
the little girls to part; but this cireum- 
stance drew Lilias still nearer to Mrs. 
Burnot, and threw her more upon her 
own resources for amusement. She 
learned very readily, and had early ex- 
hibited a taste for reading; a taste which 
Mrs. Burnot sympathized with and en- 
couraged. She had not much trouble 
with her—for Lilias was always good and 
affectionate, obedient and docile. She 
was perhaps a little too timid; but this 
might be the effect of physical causes, 
for she was never very robust. Some- 
times, too, especially when not very well, 
she was nervous and excitable. But her 
general health was good, and her dispo- 
sition cheerful and happy. She was kind 
and compassionate; and nothing affected 
her sooner than the sight of suffering. 
The sufferer, whether man or brute, had 
her sympathy. A wounded bird, or 
fowl, found in her a ready friend and a 
kind nurse. 

Burnot once brought to her a little 
humming bird. He had looped a string 
about its legs. 

“Qh!” exclaimed Lilias with delight. 
“Tt is beautiful! so beautiful!” as she 
took it in her hands. 

“What makes it pant so?” she asked. 

“Tt is frightened,” replied Mrs. Bur- 
not, who was present. “It does’nt know 
what you are going to do with it.” 

“Oh! May I not let it loose ?” 

“Certainly. As soon as you have 
looked at it.” 

‘**T don’t want to look at it, I want to turn 
it loose !” and she unlooped the string as 
fast as her brimming eyes would permit. 

‘‘There!” said Burnot, ‘“ You’ve let 
it go before you had seen it—and it is a 
very pretty little bird, worth looking at, 
or I would not have brought it to you.” 

“Yes. It was very pretty—it was 
beautiful! and I did want to see it some: 
but I’d rather not look at it, than for it to 
be so scared.” 

But we have no thought of dwelling 
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upon the incidents of her childhood. 
We have merely sought to show that our 
Lilias, though we found her the inmate 
of his house, and the repeated niece of 
the horse thief, David Burnot, had early 
enjoyed such opportunities as rendered 
her a fit companion for the intelligent, 
and was worthy of the sympathy and love 
of good people. 

To hasten on to our narrative. When 
Clayton Torrey first met with her, she 
had grown up into a pure, sweet girl: 
fulfilling all the promise which her child- 
hood gave. She was like some lowly vio- 
let in her secluded home; cut off from 
the world—that is, from its conventional- 
ities and usages, its falseness, deceit and 
evil: but from her books she had gathered 
a better sense of the proprieties of beha- 
viour and manner than one would have ex- 
pected, and Mrs. Burnot’s gentle compan- 
ionship had left its impress upon her, in 
affection-graven characters, which nothing 
could efface. 

Since the time when she used occa- 
sionally to go home with her little friend 
Fanny Maclean, she had never been in 
company. If she sometimes caught sight 
of Burnot’s companions, they were ill- 
dressed, indifferent looking personages, 
and she was confirmed in the belief, im- 
posed on her in childhood, that they were 
“coarse, bad men.” It is not surprising 
that she was pleased with Clayton Tor- 
rey. He was a young man of fine per- 
sonal appearance, and of affable, winning 
manners ; such an one as any young lady 
might have felt flattered at being able to 
number among her admirers. And 
Lilias was not so simple but that she 
quickly discovered that he was wonder- 
fully struck with her. Her uncle, too, 
spoke very highly of him, and soon hinted 
in unmistakable terms his belief, that 
the two were made for each other. 

So Lilias gave him her heart. It was 
a fresh pure heart—a heart that had 
hitherto been— 


“ A still, fair house, well kept, 
Which gentle thoughts had swept, 
And holy prayers made clean.” 


It is true that when her first tremulous 
perturbation of spirit, caused by his sud- 
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den avowal of love for her, had left her, 
she urged the very recent date of their 
acquaintance, and playfully insisted that 
he must serve a much longer time before 
he could reasonably hope for more than 
the admission that his pretensions were 
not unfavorably received; but she made 
no effort to conceal her happiness, and, 
as we said, life seemed but one sweet 
dream to Lilias. 

Her beautiful dream, however, was 
quickly troubled. Her heart was still 
bounding with its new and strange de- 
light, when those “travellers,” as she 
designated them, came in sight. Soon 
afterwards, as she had predicted, she was 
sent to her room. This was situated in a 
distant part of the house. Not a very 
long time had elapsed after she had 
obeyed her uncle’s order to repair thither, 
when, hastily, and with a perturbed 
countenance, he joined her. 

“You must say nothing, Lilias, of any 
one’s having been here.” 

** How uncle? Say nothing to whom?” 

“Some persons are coming who wish 
to examine the house. They speak—yes, 
they speak of buying it.” 

“Buying your house! Surely you do 
not wish to sell it?” 

“No. Ihave no thought of doing so. 
But they wish to examine it; and it is 
desirable that they shouldn’t know that 
any one has been here. You must say 
nothing about it, d’ye hear?” 

“ But will they not see Mr. Torrey? 
and—” 

“Torrey? No. He has gone.” 

“Gone! He gone?” 

““Yes—that is—but I have no time to 
stay. They are coming. Remember that 
no one has been here,” 

Lilias knew not what to think. Ina 
few minutes she heard voices in different 
parts of the house; and it was not very 
long before Burnot called again at her 
door. As she opened it, he said : 

“Lilias, here are some gentlemen who 
wish to examine the house—speaking of 
purchasing ; and wish to see your room, 
among others,” referring to several men 
who followed him. 

They scarcely glanced at the room. 
Indeed it was unnecessary; for it was 
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evident that it contained no one but its 
fair mistress. But they gazed at her 
earnestly enough, as if this had been their 
business in coming hither. She turned 
away confusedly from their admiring 
glances. 

“Come, sirs!” said Burnot. “If you 
have finished your examination, we will 
leave my niece without further incommo- 
ding her with our presence.” 

One of them acting as spokesman, mut- 
tered a confused apology for “ disturbing 
the young lady ;” to which the others 
assented, saying—“ Yes, yes, we are sorry 
to have disturbed her;” and they with- 
drew. 

Everywhere, save in his niece’s room, 
Burnot bore himself quite haughtily with 
these searchers of his premises. They 
were ten or twelve in number, but upon 
their approach to his house, he had in- 
stantly recognized among them several 
confederates. One of these who seemed 
indeed to be the leader of the party, 
showed him the warrant under which 
they acted. While doing so, he said to 
him in an undertone, “all’s right! mere 
guess work—nothing known.” Burnot 
at once submitted to the warrant. He 
only requested that those acting under its 
authority would spare the feelings of his 
niece, and represent themselves to her 
and his servants, as persons examining 
the place with intent to purchase it. 

“Tt might be well to ask some ques- 
tions,”’ suggested one. 

Burnot was not aware of their right to 
question his dependents and servants. 
They were welcome, however, he said, to 
make any inquiries they chose, provided 
they were made in such a manner as not 
to excite a suspicion of their motives. 

The particulars of this search are 
nothing to us. Neither were there any 
stolen horses found, for which the war- 
rant authorized these persons to look; 
nor the horse thieves, nor any trace of 
them discovered. 

When the searching party had gone, 
Clayton Torrey still not yet recovered, 
was hastily conveyed, with not a little 
alarm on the part of Burnot and his ac- 
complices, from the secret recess into an 
adjacent room. Closely securing the 
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windows, so that no light might be dis- 
covered from without, they proceeded at 
once to examine and dress Torrey’s 
wounds, in the manner before related. 

Lilias’ supper was brought by Burnot’s 
order, to her own room. An indefinable 
presentiment overshadowed her; sad and 
foreboding. Was this a natural result, 
the re-action of the extreme happiness 
which she had to-day enjoyed? Or was 
this sadness premonitory—the trembling 
of the boughs before the coming storm? 
She could not but feel that there was 
more in the events of this evening than 
she could understand; that there was 
something concealed. Why should all 
those persons have come here? and why 
should her uncle have given her the 
charge he did? But it was Torrey who 
chiefly occupied her imagination. Why 
should he have left so suddenly ?—and 
without bidding her adieu? What: had 
all these strangers to do with him, that 
they must not know of his having been 
here ?—that he should leave upon their 
coming? Lilias knew not what to think. 
Indeed she did not think. She rather 
felt; felt that these events bore somehow 
upon her destiny; felt as if a shadow 
from an unseen cloud was gathering over 
her pathway; as if a weight was upon 
her heart which she could neither throw 
off nor account for. 

Her maid, Milly, bustled about more 
than usual; but failing by this means to 
attract attention, she presently asked, 
distinctly : 

“Miss Lilias, what you think of all 
them folks coming here this evening and 
sarchin’ *bout every whar,’ so?” 

“They were persons who wish to buy 
the place, uncle said.” 

“Buy the place!” 


‘*Ves,.” 

“He say so?” 

*Ven 

“Well! I axed uncle Isham—them 


folks he always ’tend to, come here fust ; 
and he ’peared to be mighty ’sturbed 


when tothers come; and I couldn’thelf - 


thinking somethin’ was wrong”— 

“You asked him? and what did he 
say ?” 
“‘He never say, marm. He tell me to 
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ax him no questions, and he’d tell me no 
lies. And so I thought”’— 

“And what became of those first 
ones whom you say Isham always attends 
to 9”? 

“They? They’s jis dis minit gone. 
They went wid him. I seed ’em myself, 
and I heard one un’em say, as how ’twas 
a mighty ugly business any way; and he 
cuss—tell it was scarey to hear him!” 

“‘ At what time did Mr. Torrey go ?” 

** Marm ?” 

“ At what time did Mr. Torrey leave ?” 

“Mr. Torrey? He ain’t gone.” 

“Oh, yes. Uncle told me that he had.” 

“‘ Marster say so!” 

** Yes.” 

“Heigh! I see Ephraim carry his 
horse back to the stable; and ef he lef’, 
Idun know when he went.” 

“Uncle told me himself that he had 
gone.” 

“Well! May be so! 
when he lef.” 

“You do not see everything, keen as 
your eyes are.” 


I never see him 


“They’s been wide enough open this 
evening, marm, and I’d ’a been mighty 
apt to have seen him when he went.” 

Lilias was silent, and her meal being 
ended, Milly now left her. It was late 
when she returned. But her eyes were 
sparkling with intelligence. She broke 
out at once: 

‘Miss Lilias, ’twas jes’ as I say. He 
aint gone.” 

* Who ?” 

“Mr. Torrey, marm,” 

“ What!” 

“He here now.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“Why, you see, Miss Lilias, I couldn’t 
helf thinking how every body here 
knowed somethin’ ’cept’twas me. Mam- 
my knowed, and uncle Isham knowed, 
and Ephraim he knowed. So—” 

“Knew what! What did they all 
know ?” 


“They all knowed somethin’ ’bout this 


. up stir was gwine on here this evening. 


And so I tacked Ephraim bout it; and 
he was ’bleeged to own that Mr. Torrey 
wan’t gone.” 
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“Not gone! There must be some mis- 
take. What did he say?” 

“T jes’ had got him to own how he was 
here yet, when marster called him, I 
waited and waited for him to come back, 
but he didn’t come.” 

What was Lilias to think? Could this 
be true? She grew nervous and excited‘ 
and long after Milly, who slept in the 
room, and from whom she endeavored to 
conceal her discomposure, was wrapt in 
oblivious slumber, she lay restless and fe- 
verish, tossing about her sleepless couch. 
She had just begun to grow a little more 
composed, and in a half-waking, half- 
sleeping dream, was confusing her little 
playmate Fanny Maclean and her mother, 
and Mr. Torrey together, mistaking the 
one for the other, when she was aroused 
by a tap at her door, and her uncle’s voice 
calling to her. Startled, she bounded up. 
When she had approached towards the 
door, he said : 

‘“‘T am sorry to disturb you Lilias, but 
Iam suddenly called off from home. I 
expect to be back before many hours ; 
but there is a possibility that I may have 
to be absent for several days. So I have 
called you, to say to you, that Mr, Torrey 
is still here. He did not go away, as I 
this evening led you to believe. He isa 
little—a little unwell. Not much so, 
however, I hope. I do not wish him to 
leave before my return, If I am detained, 
I will send you word by Isham ; and you 
must exert yourself to keep Mr. Torrey 
until I come back. He is now in the 
back room. Here are the keys at your 
door. If I come back to-day, I do not 
wish you tosee Mr. Torrey. If 1 donot, 
and he gets better, then you must see 
him, and make him stay until I return. 
Good morning !” 

This thoroughly aroused her again. 
Her uncle’s movements did not surprise 
her so much. He was accustomed fre- 
quently to leave home at odd hours. But 
it was what he told her of Torrey. So 
he was still here and unwell! Not much 
so, however, her uncle had said. Un- 
well? Who could nurse him so well as 
she? She had been practised as a nurse 
during her mother’s lifetime. She would 

prepare nice bits for him, to tempt his 
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appetite. She wished she knew what he 
loved. She must charge him to take 
good care of his health. 

But it is needless to follow her excited 
and scarcely connected thoughts. Day 
was fairly broke before she at length fell 
asleep. Some hours afterwards, Milly 
awakened her with the news that Ephraim 
had taken Mr. Torrey’s breakfast to him. 
She saw how late it was. 

“Why did you not awake me earlier ?” 

“‘T did call you and call you; and all 
you say was, ‘ yes?’ ” 

Lilias hastily dressed herself. As soon 
as she had completed her toilet, she came 
down. Torrey was already on his horse. 
It would be difficult to describe the feel- 
ings with which she saw him depart. 
Loss of sleep and other circumstances had 
rendered her nervous and excitable. 
“Gone!” she exclaimed. ‘And without 
seeing me! Is this the way—is this his 
love?” Her eyes filled, and her utter- 
ance was choked. She hurried back to 
her room, and locked herself within. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


IN WHICH FATHER AND SON APPEAR 
AGAIN, 


Clayton Torrey did not reach home un- 
til the next day. He passed the interve- 
ning night at the house of a farmer whom 
he knew, where he arrived at a late hour, 
and craved shelter upon the plea of being 
unwell; for he chose to say nothing of 
what had occurred to him. He was ex- 
tremely weak, and suffered no inconside- 
rable degree of pain; but it was mental 
depression, rather than bodily ill, which 
weighed him down. The stupor which 
had at first overwhelmed him, and under 
which he acted mechanically, rather than 
otherwise, gradually gave way to a most 
oppressive melancholy. His thoughts as 
they by degrees cleared from the mists 
which obscured them, may be more read- 
ily conceived than told. 

Who, and what were those men, who 
had treated him so foully? who had thus 
sought concealment? Of what were they 
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afraid ? Of what were they guilty? What 
connection had Burnot with them? And 
Lilias—his own Lilias! Alas! alas! 
What a shock his love had received! Was 
she leagued with those wicked ones who 
thus sought concealment? She, the bright, 
the pure, the beautiful, the good! She 
had spcken of them as bad, coarse men. 
Her uncle had sent her off to her room. 
Did she know of the treatment to which 
he had been subjected? Did she know of 
her uncle’s connection with these persons ? 
Burnot had said that she did not. But 
he knew not what to believe. 

Mr. Dalzell was absent from home, and 
Torrey spent several days alone. A thou- 
sand times did he ask himself, and weigh 
in his thoughts, such like questions as 
those above. A thousand times did he 
call up before him his own gentle Lilias, 
and picture her (the sweetest and most 
beautiful conception!) as looking upon 
him with love-lit eyes; herself the very 
impersonation of truth and innocence! 
Was it not a profanation to connect with 
such a being a thought of evil? Was 
there not that about her, as thus his 
fond memory painted her, which exempted 
her from suspicion ? 

He had been at home for several days, 
when wholly unexpected, George Dalzell 
arrived here. George expressed his sur- 
prise at seeing him look so thin and pale. 

“You are moping away your life here, 
Clayton, doing nothing. It is a gentle- 
manly occupation, itis true; but you need 
to be engaged in some active employment, 
it would be good for your health.” 

“JT have not been so very well lately. 
But what has brought you here, so unex- 
pectedly ?” 

“ Well—the fact is, I have written to 
the old man several times, and have got- 
ten no satisfactory reply, and so deter- 
mined to come and see him. Do you 
know when he will be at home?” 

“T do not.” 

“Tt is very vexatious that he should be 
absent. I have a very short time to stay, 
and must see him.” 

If Clayton was changed, George was 
no less so. There was a sort of jaun- 
tiness about him which was new. He 
was dressed in the extreme fashion, and 
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here at home, and with Clayton, put on 
“fine gentleman” airs. He took it upon 
himself to scold loudly at the manner in 
which domestic affairs were conducted 
here. There was no care taken of any- 
thing he said. Comfort it is true, is a 
mere matter of fancy and of habit; and 
some people might fancy living in a log 
cabin and eating beans with a pewter 
spoon; but for his part, he had no such 
fancies. Clayton, who had no sympathy 
with him in his present mood, soon left 
him: but it was not long before Mr. Dal- 
zell arrived. 

“Why George! Is it possible! You 
here?” he exclaimed upon meeting with 
his son. 

“Yes, here lam. How do you do?” 

“And what upon earth are you doing 
here? Anything thematter? Anything 
wrong ?” 

“No. Nothing.” 

“Nothing? And why then are you 
here ?” 

“T felt disposed to leave W for a 
time, and—but you do not seem much 
pleased to see me?” said George with a 
doubtful smile. 

“Pleased tosee you? No—I must say 
Tam not. Iwas but a while since think- 
ing of how important—how highly im- 
portant it is that you should study close- 
ly—should lose not a moment: how ab- 
solutely necessary it is, in fact, that you 
should finish your law-course with as lit- 
tle delay as possible—and lo!—here you 
are!” 

“You forget, sir,” said George with 
the same doubtful smile, “you forget 
that I have been absent from home for 
some time now; and that it is very natu- 
ral that I should wish to see you all.” 

Mr. Dalzell looked at him closely. He 
doubted if hisson was speaking in earnest 
or with a covert sneer. 

“That may be very well”—he said hes- 
itatingly—* but I think you might be will- 
ing to forego such pleasures for a time.” 

“‘T wished to see you, sir, relative to 
the matter of which I wrcte.” 

“Ah, yes !—now we are coming to the 
reality,” said his father, with a still diffi- 
dent tone of voice. 

“ Sir!” 





























































‘You have received my letters on this 
subject?” 

‘*T have, sir!” 

“Letters in which I spoke of the very 
precarious state of my affairs. Did you 
know—were you aware, my son, of the 
fact, that for several years now, I have 
been struggling to hold up?” 

“Tt would be strange if I was not— 
having heard it so repeatedly.” 

““Well—I am in a worse strait just 
now, than ever. In fact, without some 
unexampled good fortune, I am like to be 
utterly blown up. You are writing for 
money—money continually—when for my 
life, I could’nt raise five pounds.” 

George gazed directly at him; not with 
a stare of surprise, but with the inqui- 
ring, penetrating glance of a censor. 

“And what means,” he presently 
asked, ‘‘ what steps have you taken to se- 
cure this great good fortune, for which 
you seem to hope—at least, on which you 
seem to rely?” 

““Well—as yet, I have not determined 
upon anything definite. I cannot yet see 
what I am to do.” 

“And when do you expect to see?” 
asked George with a sneer. 

“George!” said Mr. Dalzell beseech- 
ingly. 

“Oh, tut! tut!” exclaimed the young 
man, tossing himself back in his chair, 
impatiently. 

“My son!” said Mr. Dalzell, with an 
assumption of authority. 

“Clayton Torrey—he has property?” 

Mr. Dalzell’s countenance suddenly 
changed, and an expression of a very sin- 
gular character passed over it. 

“Clayton? Ah, yes—that is—you 
know—Clayton is wealthy.” 

“And he is a very agreeable sort of 
ward, I believe?” 

“To be sure; I never had any trouble 
with him,” with an inquiring look. 

** Nor with his affairs?” 

“ How ?” 

“He has demanded no settlement?” 

* He has not,” 

**Nor, as I think, is he likely to do so. 
But suppose that he should. He is now 
nearly twenty years of age: and he 
might do so at any time. Are you pre- 
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pared, sir, to satisfy his claims? Fully 
prepared ?” 

“Why do you ask ?” 

“‘T wish to know.” 

*¢ 'Well—perhaps I am not.” 

“So I supposed,” interrupting him. 
“ Well, now sir, I will tell you what my 
plans are, and why I have come to see 
you, at this time. I intend being at the 
races at Belton’s. Previously, I wish to 
raise every dollar that I possibly can, on 
your name and Torrey’s.” 

“What! On my name? I am, as I 
have frequently given you to know, over 
head and ears in debt. And what makes 
the matter worse, this is known, and my 
name would profit you little, were I ever 
so willing. Did I not just tell you, that I 
could’nt raise five pounds ?” 

‘7 said your name and Torrey’s.” 

“Why, what has he to do with it ?” 

“You owe him already ?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Dalzell replied, after a 
moment’s delay. 

“ A considerable sum, I suppose?” 

“ Well—yes—a considerable sum.” 

“‘ And do you ever hope to pay him?” 

“ Hope to payhim? Certainly—when 
I get able. I fully intend to pay him 
every cent.” 

“When you getable! A pleasant pro- 
viso, truly! And how do you hope ever 
to become able if you do not venture a 
little ?” 

“Venture! How!” 

“Why, the long and short of the mat- 
ter is, that I intend to double whatever 
sum I may be able to raise: I cannot say 
what you may do, yourself; but here you 
have a chance of aiding me—your son ; 
and you owe me some aid; at the same 
time that you will not injure yourself at 
all by so doing; but may, if you work 
matters well, very much better your own 
condition.” 

“‘ Not injure myself! what can the boy 
mean ?” 

“Certainly not through me; for I, as- 
suredly, intend to double whatever sum I 
may be able to raise.” 

““T cannot say that I see the drift of 
your remarks; but I see this, that you 
appear to calculate very certainly upon 
success. But should you lose—what 
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then ?” asked Mr. Dalzell with a sneering 
smile. ‘No injury to me in such a 
case ?” 

“What I meant by injury was expense: 
I said, and say, that it will cost you noth- 
ing to follow my plans: for as to losing— 
I never lose! I never fail in what I pur- 
pose |” 

“Well! Ido admire confidence, not a 
little. But the sort of confidence which 
I like, is that which is based on good 
judgment—on sure, or at least probable 
grounds,” 

“And my calculations are based on 
good grounds. Do I ever lose ?” 

“T don’t know what you do.” 

“Well I will tell you, I never lose 

“Ah, indeed! I am glad to hear it. 
Yet it seems that you are generally in 
want of money ?” 

“Tt is precious little that I have gotten 
of late from the source from which young 
gentlemen generally obtain supplies—the 
paternal purse.” 

“Well, my son, you must know that 
this has not been owing to any unwilling- 
ness on my part to supply you; but on 
account of my inability.” 

“Well, sir, this leads us back to the 
matter which I brought before you. Here 
you have a chance to improve your own 
fortunes, and help me, too.” 

“Improve my fortunes! How, pray ?” 

“‘ My proposal is—that you share with 
me in the profits.” 

“Profits? Ha! ha! ha! 
there are no profits?” 

“Pshaw! my dear sir! you do not un- 
derstand me. You believe in your jud- 
ment; not with any great good cause ei- 
ther, perhaps. Well, I believe I am con- 
fident in mine. You could not raise this 
money. I can; and that without exciting 
suspicion. You would be blamed for do- 
ing so, if you could. I will not; for of 
course, I rely upon you to stand between 
me and Torrey, indemnifying him. Do 
you see, sir? Well, we divide this money. 
A supply of ready money will not be 
other than acceptable? And thus you 
give me a start in life; as you ought to 
do; while, at the same time, you are pre- 
pared to make any effort you please—to 
seize upon whatever opportunity offers, 
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for bettering your fortune: and surely it 
is time you were having some good luck.” 

“T think so myself. But it is not to be 
achieved in this way. The risk, man! 
You do not seem to consider the risk ?” 

“You say that you are broken now ?” 

* Well, yes, I may as well say sd.” 

“ And you owe Torrey already. You 
cannot be worsted: and may, by good 
luck, be set upon a footing to better your- 
self.” 

Mr. Dalzell mused. For the last mo- 
ment or two, he had been evidently inter- 
ested. George played with his watch 
seal. 

“Tt is too dangerous,” said Mr, Dal- 
zell at length—‘“ nay, it is preposterous, 
such a proposal! And Clayton is a good 
fellow too!” in a different tone, ‘I feel 
towards him as if he was my own son.” 

“Yes, he isa good fellow. So much 
the better.” 

“And I have already,” Mr. Dalzell 
went on—‘infringed upon his rights 
more than my conscience approves. But 
I certainly intend to pay him every cent 
if no one else is paid.” 

“You have used his money. So much 
the greater reason why you should ven- 
ture boldly now, and redeem all. What 
you must do, my dear sir, is simply this. 
Tell Clayton that I need money, which, 
just now, you cannot well command. Of 
course, he will readily do what you de- 
sire.” 

“ Ah! George, myson. This is a dan- 
gerous quicksand that we—that is, which 
you propose toenter upon. It becomes 
us to think well before we take a step.” 

“ But we have no time to be wasting in 
idle calculations of probabilities. Does 
Clayton know of your embarrassments?”’ 

“cc No.” 

“* So much the better.” 

“T have not had the heart to tell him 
anything since—since—” 

“Since you began to make use of his 
name—lI suppose ?” 

Mr. Dalzell turned upon him with an 
expression of countenance which he had 
not assumed before. 

“Do you sneer at me? you!” 

George saw that he had raised a storm; 
but in his difficulties with. his father, he 





had never, since he was a mere boy, been 
in the habit of yielding. On the contra- 
ry, it was his father who always yielded. 
There was however a sort of stern des- 
pair in his father’s manner and tone as 
he asked this question. 

“Do you sneer at me? You!” 

George hesitated for a second. then, 
with as much indifference as he could as- 
sume, muttered ; 

“Oh pshaw ?” 

“George Dalzell! my son! Let me 
tell you. My chief thought, my leading 
desire, in attempting to retrieve my fallen 
fortunes, at any risk, has been, in great 
part, for your sake—that my son might 
not suffer by his father’s misfortunes! 
And you sneeratme now? You reproach 
me?” And Mr. Dalzell covering his face 
with his hands, actually wept: 

“Misfortune!” said young Dalzell 
with cool contempt. And he whistled a 
bar of a familiar tune. “ Misfortune,” 
he went on, “is a pretty word, a conve- 
nient cloak for things whose real names 
are disagreeable. Misfortune indeed! A 
man deserves nothing else, and he is 
sure enou gh to meet with it, who winces 
In @ crisis.” 

Mr. Dalzell removed his hands, and 
wiped his face, which was very much 
flushed. 

“Come, sir! This is insufferable. You 
are utterly spoiled! I blame myself for 
not settling with you long ago, and teach- 
ing you to behave yourself; and, on this 
account, I have borne with your disres- 
pect—your insolence. But it is what I 
shall endure no longer. Do you take me 
for a menial, or a dog that you behave 
thus to me, sir? Here, I have hardly set 
my foot in my own house, before I am 
insulted by my own son! But, sir, I 
have borne with you as long asI can. 
Your conduct is unendurable.” 

“‘When you have gotten the better of 
this unpleasant fit of anger, we will, sir, 
if you please, resume the subject of which 
we were speaking,” remarked George, with 
an aggravating imperturbability. 

“No, sir! We will no more of it!—I 
cannot conceive what can have given rise 
to sucha scheme: and for you to leave 
your studies, and come from W—— in 
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pursuit of it—is out of all reason! I'll 
none of it!’ 

“ And is this your determination ?” 

Mr. Dalzell did not reply. 

“Ts this your conclusion? You reject 
my plan? Better think of it, sir.” 

Mr. Dalzell turned and gazed at him 
sternly. The young man met his gaze 
without flinching. 

“* You had better think of it, sir, I as- 
sure you. Or if this is your ultimate de- 
cision, perhaps you will not blame me if 
I apply to Torrey, himself? It is proba- 
ble that he will lend me what I need ; and 
especially, in return for certain hints 
which I might give him. But I do not 
wish you to decide hastily and in anger: 
so I will leave you to think of it.” And 
taking up his hat, which he had flung 
upon a lounge, the young man sauntered 
out. 

“Well! Did I ever think to come to 
this! Was there ever sucha son! He 
has no more regard—no more respect for 
me than'if I was a dog!” and Mr. Dal- 
zell paced the apartment in angry reflec- 
tion. 

“ This is the fruit,” he presently went 
on, “of that self-will which I admired 
and rather encouraged in the boy. The 
insolent puppy insults me now, upon ey- 
ery occasion, without the least hesitation. 
What a difference between him and Clay- 
ton! And yet they were reared precise- 
ly in the same manner, as far as circum- 
stances would admit. It is a pity but 
that the ungrateful puppy could see him- 
self, when he assumes his contemptuous 
airs, such a sight would be the best les- 
son for him which I can conceive of. 

“‘T wonder if he thinks he can bully 
me, into letting him swindle Clayton, as 
he proposes? Silly as he thinks me, he 
shall find himself mistaken in this. 

“ And what a villainous scheme is this, 
for so young aman! He astonishes me. 
Perfectly reckless—yet shrewd, as he is 
reckless ! what will become of him ? 

“ And to dare to threaten me! Let him 
go to Clayton with his hints, forsooth! if 
he sees fit. Little shall it profit him, and 
the young villain knows it. He only 
sought to frighten me, to drive me into 
measures—ha! ha! ha! a cunning rogue. 
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“This isa very bold plan of his, and 
who knows? Extreme cases demand bold 
remedies. But at all events, there is no 
need of his intervention.” 

These remarks of Mr. Dalzell were 
dropped at intervals, as he paced the 
room, He presently heard his son’s voice 
as he passed out of the house. ‘ A fine 
time a fellow hashere! Claytonis as sad 
and moody as a lone gander; and—” Mr. 
Dalzell could catch no more. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
BELTON’S, DURING THE RACES. 


It was near noon, on the last day of 
the “races,” to which George Dalzell 
had alluded. Ina passage of an inn, at 
that day known far and wide as “Bel- 
ton’s Ordinary,” was a group of persons. 
They had been detained for a moment by 


-one who met them. 


“Have you seen your son lately, Mr. 
Dalzell?” asked this individual. 

“ No.” 

“Well he has been asking, everywhere, 
for you.” 

Ah! the young scamp wants money, 
Pll wager,” said Mr. Dalzell, in a gay 
tone. “These youngsters are always 
wanting money. Don’t tell him where I 
am, I beg of you.” 

“T will not. But I think you are mis- 
taken this time.” 

“ Ah 1? 

“Yes. He won considerably yester- 
day; and I know that he was the silent 
partner of a party who won very largely 
last night.” 

“Ah, indeed! Then I have no ob- 
jection to seeing him. However, I am 
engaged just now. Kinkrell, here, is 
bantering me to another bout at cards— 
not satisfied yet; and I like to gratify 
gentlemen, when I can do so as pleasantly 
as in this case.” 

“Well, come on!” said one of Mr. 
Dalzell’s party—a very showily dressed, 
but rather coarse looking man—‘ come 
on! and brag when you’ve cleared the 
ring, not before.” 





“Ah, Kinkrell! Better let Dalzell 
alone, if you’d know what’s good for you. 
He’s the luckiest man that ever was. I 
saw him yesterday win sixteen pools at 
loo, consecutively.” 

“‘ Ah, well,” broke in Mr. Dalzell, 
“they were small pools, for the most 
part.” 

“Small pools! say you? The first one 
had been passed and doubled twelve or 
thirteen times; and several of them five 
or six times. Small pools, indeed !’’ 

“Well, I must admit that I enjoyed 
that game not a little. Idid have some 
luck.” 

*‘And you won on the races, yester- 
day, and to day; and Kinkrell knows 
what you did last night,” 

“IT won something on young Priam. 
A fine horse! and 

“Yes, indeed, and you are a lucky 
man. Why, Kinkrell, even Dr. Newell 
threw up in the game we were speaking 
of, saying that it was useless to contend 
against Mr. Dalzell’s luck.” 

“Well, well! Luck is variable. He 
broke me dead last night by sheer good 
luck. But I’ve known him to be beaten, 
and intend to beat him to day, or put my- 
self through, neck and heel. But let me 
say a word to you, could you lend me 
twenty pounds, or such a matter ?” whis- 
pered Kinkrell, when the two had with- 
drawn a few paces, 

“Bless you! no! I’m out endeavoring 
to make a raise myself. Vane and his 
gang swept me clean last night.” 

““What! Were you bold enough to 
venture against Vane?” 

“It was somewhat an accident. I be- 
came interested in watching Aylesbury, 
who was betting very recklessly; and 
before I knew of it almost, began to bet 
a little myself.” 

“ Ah, well. I am sorry that you can- 
not accommodate me, though it is not a 
matter of importance.” 

“Well, good morning! I would be 
pleased to witness your game, but am 
busy ;” and the speaker passed out. 

The party proceeded up stairs, and 
entered a room to the right. In an attic, 
just over them, was an excited, restless 
young man. This was Henry Aylesbury. 




































































He had passed Mr. Dalzell’s party, with 
an abstracted air and a clouded brow, 
just before they had been stopped as 
above related. As he strode across the 
floor, he tore loose the buttons of his vest 
with a nervous jerk. Then he appeared 
to grow chilly, and wrapped a fashionable 
Spanish cloak closely about him. In a 
moment, however, he tossed it off his 
shoulders with impatience; muttering as 
he did so bitter curses on his ill-fortune. 
Surely his losses must have been great to 
have caused him so much agitation. After 
a time he threw himself upon one of the 
beds, not to sleep however, although he 
did seem weary and haggard; for he 
rolled and tossed about with nervous rest- 
lessness. 

There was a knock at the door. He 
heard it, but remained silent. It was 
repeated more loudly ; and was evidently 
the knock of some one who was resolved 
to be heard. 

“Who is there ? Come in! can’t you?” 
exclaimed Aylesbury, with fretful im- 
patience. 

George Dalzell entered. 

“Good morning, Aylesbury! or even- 
ing, which is it?” he cried. “Lying 
down ?” 

“ Ah, Dalzell! is it you? Yes! Iam 
resting a little.” 

“Tam sorry to disturb you, but have 
something to say to you, and but little 
time to say it.” 

“ Something to say to me ?” 

“Yes. Vane says that you consent to 
his assigning your note to me? I chose, 
however, to inquire personally into your 
wishes on the subject before accepting it.” 

“You are willing to accept it then ?” 

“Certainly; provided you consent. 
In fact I am responsible any way, you 
know, on account of what I told him 
when I introduced you,” 

“ Well, if you can conveniently ” 

“Oh, to be sure. I am very willing.” 

“Well, I thank you kindly. Whata 
lucky fellow you are, Dalzell!” 

A smile of satisfaction passed over 
Dalzell’s features. 

“You are always lucky,” Aylesbury 
continued. 

“Yes,” 
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“ How comes it ?” 

“Luck is nothing, man! I make luck,” 
with a proud smile. “ Success! is my 
motto. Success in everything. I never 
lose; that is, very rarely; never ulti- 
mately. Success is my divinity. I wor- 
ship success !” 

“Others might do the same, if their 
worship could prove as availing.” 

“Mine is an active worship, not an 
idle trust.” 

“ How?” 

“How? Why, where others, where 
you for instance, depend upon what you 
call luck, I, as I said, make luck, by so 
arranging my plans, whenever it is prac- 
ticable, that every chance shall benefit 
me. No man succeeds fortuitously; or 
at least, no man deserves to succeed thus. 
Success, like everything else of any worth, 
is the result of effort. It is the legiti- 
mate, the necessary result of well-directed 
effort.” 

“Very probably; but therein lies the 
difficulty.” 

“Yes, with some men. The greater 
portion of men lie supinely waiting for 
success—for some great good luck—some 
particular interposition of providence, as 
it were, in their favor. Well, we have 
nothing to do with such. Let them wait. 
Only they may be sure of this, that 
whenever the waters are moved, some 
one else will step into the pool before 
them. There are others, who are willing 
enough to exert themselves, only they 
are very particular not to soil their white 
gloves.” 

Dalzell said this with a marked empha- 
sis. Aylesbury looked up inquiringly. 
Dalzell colored slightly and went on: 

“There are numbers of others, who 
are not only willing to work, but are 
willing to work in any way—not especi- 
ally careful of gloves or anything else— 
yet who do not know how to work. They 
are like unskilful players of backgam- 
mon, who soon arrange their men so that 
no possible throw of the dice can suit 
them. Of course, such persons never 
succeed. There are few who arrange 
their points so, that any throw will bene- 
fitthem. And this is the great secret in 
a word.” 
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“Very well; but how to arrange the 
points—that is the question ?” 

“*T came here to do you a favor.” 

“To do me a favor? Ah, by agreeing 
to accept my note from Vane. Yes, I 
thank you.” 

“No, I did not speak of that. I wish 
to do you a favor—I owe you a favor; 
and I will endeavor to explain, at the 
same time. You were not betting this 
morning ?” 

“ No.” 

“T hear it whispered that your losses 
are very heavy.” 

‘“Who tells that?” asked Aylesbury 
fiercely. 

“Oh, it was only whispered to me, as 
your known friend, and by those who are 
not going to make it public. Is it true? 
I hope nott” 

“ Ah, I might know that such things 
are no secret! Yes. I have lost enorm- 
ously.” 

“My dear fellow! you should be more 
careful. Whatever your means may be, 
you should be more careful.” 

“ And to give me a lecture is, I sup- 
pose, the favor of which you spoke ?” 

“By no means. My remarks were 
only prefatory. You know that there is 
an extra race coming off this evening?” 

“Yes.” 

“Perhaps you do not know that there 
will be an immense amount of money 
won and lost?” 

“No, I supposed the race would be 
rather a small affair—a quarter heat be- 
tween Kinkrell’s Boabdil, and Carrow- 
ton’s Blackstreak—well-known animals, 
and favorites, but 2 

** And which do you back ?” 

“T shall bet on neither. I am done 
up.” 

“ Ah!” responded Dalzell.” “But 
you must not say so until I have done. 
Well, on these two animals the white 
gloved gentry—that portion of them who 
are given to betting—and the young back- 
gammon players of my category, will 
venture their money, and—accidents out 
of the case—will lose it. What think 
you of the other horse?” 

“The other horse?” 

sc Yes.,”’ 
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“What horse? I did hear some 
laughter about another; but thought it 
was a joke.” 

“No, indeed, it is no joke, as a good 
many will find to their sorrow. And so 
you have not seen the redoubtable Terra- 
pin?” 

“No. Terrapin? What a name!” 


“And, what a horse! you will say, 
when you see him. He is the rarest ani- 
mal you ever heard of. An old, shaggy, 
long-haired, raw-boned thing; the most 
ludicrously unpromising-looking racer, 
I suppose, that ever was brought on the 
turf; no more shape than an ox! But 
he will win the field.” 

“What !” 

“Tt is the fact.” 

“Why do you think so ?” 

“T know it. And I come to tell you 
this, that you might take advantage of 
the fact.” 

** How do you know it?” 

“How? By not being too careful with 
my gloves. Do you understand me now ?” 

“No; I cannot say that I do.” 

“It is against my rules, contrary to 
one of my governing rules, to reveal 
secrets with which I have any connec- 
tion ; but Aylesbury, my dear fellow! I 
am sorry for you; I feel that I ought to 
tell you, after your losses of last night ——” 

“Well, out with it man! and no more 
enigmas, fur I am slow at unriddling 
them.” 

“Well, I willtell you. Confidentially, 
mark me! Aylesbury, in the very strict- 
est confidence ?”’ 

“Well. Say on! you know you may 
trust me.” 

“The ostensible owner of this horse is 
a creature whom Vane and Carrowton 
has picked up somewhere, and make use 
of to serve their purposes. He is not the 
real owner—is only their creature—and 
they bring this, this Terrapin, into the 
field.” 

“‘ Carrowton !” 

“Yes, Carrowton and Vane together,” 

“‘Carrowton brings out Blackstreak ?” 

“Yes, and is booking bets between 
her and Kinkrell’s horse ‘Bobtail,’ as 
they call him—bye bets;, but will, him- 








self, bet largely on Terrapin, for the 
field.” 

** Bet against Blackstreak ?” 

“Yes; not personally, but by proxy. 
Indeed, he and Vane are the very men to 
bring Terrapin into notice, by offering 
enormous odds against him. Others will 
follow their example. Almost any odds 
will be offered against this horse.” 

“Why, Dalzell! How do you know 
all this ?” 

“Just as I told you, by not being too 
careful with my gloves.” 

“That may mean almost anything.” 

“Well, I may as well tell you all, 
Aylesbury. I am myself empowered, 
and have agreed, to take up odds to a 
large amount for Vane and Carrowton.” 

* You, Dalzell ?” 

‘Yes, and I wish to find some one else 
whom they can trust fe 

* Dalzell, let me ask you, Carrowton 
and Vane, I suppose, care but little for 
their gloves?” 

“‘ Exactly ! my dear fellow! Isee that 
you are beginning to read my little rid- 
dle. But this is not all; if it was, you 
would only have to come up heavily 
enough on this Terrapin to retrieve all 
your losses. The case would be clear. 
But Vane and Carrowton—to refer to my 
category—are not good backgammon 
players. They think that they are; but 
they are not. Vane trusts too much to 
luck, keen as he may be in some re- 
spects ; and Carrowton is very much of 
a scatterbrain. They both know this 
horse. They think that Blackstreak will 
beat Boabdil, which is highly proba- 
ble! and say that Terrapin will beat 
Blackstreak two lengths. They proposed 
to me to act as their agent, for a share of 
the profits. I considered the proposal. 
I declined; for I cannot rely upon their 
judgment. I cannot tell what accident 
may occur. But give me, sirs, I said to 
them, a thousand pounds, in hand, and I 
am your man. They agreed to this; 
and, Aylesbury, my dear fellow, they 
offer the same to you.” 

“To me!” 

** Yes.” 

** Vane and Carrowton ?” 

** No, the offer comes from me. They 
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empower me to make the offer to any 
one, for whom I will be responsible.” 

“ But, Dalzell, my gloves? That is a 
rare figure of yours.” 

“Rough-hewn for the occasion; but it 
has served its purpose, and the case is 
before you.” 

“You intend acting as their proxy ?” 

“Yes. And for yourself, the question 
is simply this: Do you want a thousand 
pounds ?” 

“Dalzell, did you know that, what 
with usury and gaming, I was going fast 
to ruin ?” 

“Oh, tut! Never get down-hearted, 
man. It is my candid opinion that a lit- 
tle hardship would be of service to you— 
alittle want. It would force you to make 
use of talents which, otherwise, will 
probably lie idle and unemployed. But, 
really, I did suppose that you were get- 
ting a little hard up, and so I came to 
you with this offer of a thousand pounds.” 

“Which, as you know, in the present 
state of my affairs, I cannot refuse, tar- 
nished gloves, or what not.” 

“Very well,” said Dalzell, rising, 
“suppose you walk with me around to 
Carrowton’s room, and we will settle the 
preliminaries at once. You should go 
take a look at this wonderful horse, too.” 

“ Agreed. Ina moment.” 

And as soon as Aylesbury had ar- 
ranged his dress, the two went out. 

Iiorse racing was, at this period, a 
very fashionable amusement in Virginia ; 
and at almost every inn, or “ordinary,” 
in the nomenclature of that day, there 
was a ‘‘quarter track.” But “ Belton’s” 
was a noted turf; and the semi-annual 
races held here, were attended by hun- 
dreds of people from far and near. On 
the present occasion great numbers of 
persons, of all classes and descriptions, 
were collected here. On the preceding 
day the crowd had been immense ; and 
to day again, from an early hour, people, 
from all directions, and from many miles 
around, had come hurrying to one point— 
to “ Belton’s’’—to the races. 

The “celebrated Arabian horse, Boab- 
dil,” as his owner called him, or “ Bob- 
tail,” as he was usually designated, and 
justly, owing to the brevity of his verte- 
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bral extremity, and the young, but noted 
filly Blackstreak, had undergone all the 
formalities of training, in preparation for 
the expected trial of their speed. They 
had both been led around and ex- 
hibited. They now stood in state, in 
their respective stables, with their light 
body-clothes wrapped around them, every 
hair smooth and well arranged, waiting 
the approach of the hour appointed for 
their contest. Speculation ran very high 
relative to their comparative merits. The 
friends and backers of Boabdil thought 
that he-could not be beaten in a quarter 
heat. Others were sure that the black 
filly would beat him by three lengths. 

The entrance of Terrapin as one of the 
competitors, seemed to be considered by 
every one as a mere matter of jest. He 
had, like the other two, been led around 
and exhibited; only, however, to elicit 
taunts and laughter; and now, in de- 
fiance of all rules, was loose in the little 
yard or lot attached to his stable, where 
he stood, when Aylesbury and George 
Dalzell went to see him, apparently wrap- 
ped in meditation. He would occasion- 
ally turn about, and employ himself, for 
a moment, in nibbling at the blades of 
grass which grew in the fence corners, 
and seem to enjoy himself somewhat 
after a serious, quiet fashion. He was 
in colour a rusty bay, and looked very 
much like any old plough horse, or worn- 
down stager; only he was rather more 
ragged in form, and uglier, upon the 
whole, than the veteran hacks one com- 
monly meets with. 

Aylesbury and George Dalzell were 
still engaged in looking at him, and en- 
deavoring, though in vain, to detect in 
his conformation some indication of the 
remarkable powers of speed, which Vane 
and Carrowton agreed in attributing to 
him, when Mr. Dalzell and several of the 
party who had entered the inn with him, 
came out and passed through the crowd 
down towards. the stables. Mr. Dalzell 
appeared to be in the very height of 
good humor. A continued smile played 
upon his features, and his eyes shone 
with satisfaction. 

It was not long before it began to be 
whispered about that Boabdilhad changed 
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owners—that Mr, Dalzell had purchased 
him of Kinkrell. It was said, too, that 
he would be withdrawn from the ex- 
pected race. There was much excite- 
ment upon the subject. The friends of 
Blackstreak talked of a preconcerted 
scheme ; and complaints, loud and deep, 
were heard on every hand. Mr. Dalzell 
found himself beset by noisy individuals, 
eager to inquire into the truth of these 
reports. 

So many inquiries were made of this 
gentleman; so much advice, and so 
many complaints urged upon him, that, 
at length, he felt himself called upon to 
mount the block before the tavern-house ; 
and having requested the attention of 
the excited crowd for a moment, to pro- 
claim: That while it was true, that the 
celebrated Arabian horse, Boabdil, had 
been transferred by Mr. Kinkrell to him- 
self, yet this circumstance had nothing 
at all to do with, and could have no effect 
upon, the terms and conditions of the 
proposed race between that well-known 
horse, and Mr. Carrrowton’s filly, Black- 
streak. Boabdil would be at the stand 
at the appointed hour. So far from think- 
ing of withdrawing him, Mr. Dalzell 
went on to say, he would be much pleased 
to see any gentleman who judged that 
Boabdil would be beaten in the quarter 
heat proposed, and who was willing to 
back his judgment with a few thousands. 
He would hold himself in especial readi- 
ness to confer with such an one. 

As he concluded, one of his friends— 
and Mr. Dalzell had any number of 
friends around him in this bright moment 
of his fortunes—came up to him with a 
bottle of wine and a glass, and demanded 
that he should give them a toast. Mr. 
Dalzell waved him away; but the assem- 
bled crowd seconded this demand, Just 
then a chariot with a bevy of fair ladies, 
eager to hear what was going on, pressed 
upnear. With the gallantry of the age in 
which he lived, Mr. Dalzell filled a brim- 
mer, and pronounced: ‘The ladies! 
Fresh as morning—bright as noon—mild 
and gentle as evening, and dear as the 
everlasting hopes of the human heart!” 
This was received, as indeed, under the 
circumstances, almost any toast would 
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have been, with a shout of applause, 
while Mr. Dalzell tossed off his brimmer, 
and with a profound bow and a graceful 
jesture descended from the block. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE RACE. 


When the hour for the race had come, 
upon the very first blast of the trumpet 
which announced this fact, Terrapin 
was led out to the arena. His reputed 
owner, Mr. Vandy, as he called himself, 
was with him. If the horse had a won- 
derfully different appearance, the man, it 
might well be said, wore a most villainous 
aspect. He had a dim, watery-looking—a 
quenched eye. His cadaverous counte- 
nance bore the traces of vile passions and 
diseases, which were illy concealed by the 
smirking smile with which he received 
the shower of small wit that was expend- 
ed upon the unconscious Terrapin, and 
which only served to show his decayed, 
blackened teeth. His grey hair com- 
manded no respect ; it only indicated pre- 
mature age. In short, he was evidently 
the shell, the wreck of a villain. 

At first, he could find no time to reply 
to the perfect storm of raillery which as- 
sailed him, though he turned about quick- 
ly at each remark. 

‘A fine horse that!” said one. 

“‘ Yes—a mighty fine horse !”’ broke in 
another. ‘I say, stranger, whar’ was he 
raised ?”’ 

‘Take an older man than he, to certify 
to that,” answered another, 

“Stranger, if you want that horse to 
run, try Holcombe’s plan. Tie a year of 
corn to a stick and hold it out before his 
nose.” 

“Corn indeed! ’Twould be too over- 
powering for him. The sight of it would 
give him the St. Vitus dance.” 

“The plan mout do, if ’twant for one 
thing. I chinks he’s a little short-sight- 
ed. You see he’s looking for the track 
and can’t find it.” 

“Well, really now! I b’lieves ’pon 
close inspection, ’tis a horse! yes, ’tis a 
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horse!” said one who had pushed up 
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near to where Terrapin was standing, and 
gazed at him with great earnestness. 

“Stranger!” said an illy dressed, 
blear-eyed youth, touching Vandy on the 
arm, “I'll beat that critter running my- 
self, for a guinea stake. What says you?” 

“Tt would injure his reputation to run 
with you’’—retorted Vandy: a sally 
which caused a shout. of laughter; but 
the undaunted blear-eyed youth replied : 

‘“*Well—yes—he has got some reputa- 
tion for skin and bones,” 

“ He is better off then, than some per- 
sons who have no reputation at all.” 

Blear-eyed began to perceive that he 
had caught a Tartar, and prudently with- 
drew from this contest which he had pro- 
voked ; and others seeing his ready dis- 
comfiture, forebore to draw down Mr. 
Vandy’s coarse wit on their own heads. 
But one old man, with a long cane, who 
had approached very near to Vandy and 
had gazed at him very intently for a mo- 
ment or two, drawled out, with senile in- 
tonation : 

“ Stranger ! you smiles mighty kindly.” 

Vandy turned away with anything but 
a smile. 

The old man looked around to the by- 
standers, and stretching both his eyes 
wide open—shook himself with a noise- 
less laugh. 

“I did’nt say anything amiss, did I?” 
And the old man conceiving that he had 
said something funny, shook himself once 
more. 

Just as Vandy with an angry counte- 
nance, had turned away from this old 
man, a burly-looking individual, with 
coarse, saturnine features and countenance, 
grasped his hand, and in a low voice said; 

“Henry Burnot! With your new 
name, have you forgotten old acquaintan- 
ces ?” 

But the trumpet had sounded again 
and again, and Boabdil and Blackstreak 
were now simultaneously brought up to 
thestand. A shout hailed their approach, 
There was evidently much interest felt 
by a large number of those present in 
these two horses; and bets were now 
briskly made up on every hand; while 
very much to the surprise of many, all 
odds offered against Terrapin, were 
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promptly taken up by a couple of young 
gentlemen who stood near Vandy. 

A long-drawn-out, bugle-like flourish 
upon the trumpet announced that the 
last moment had expired. The racers 
stood breast and breast. Their diminu- 
tive riders were already mounted. Bo- 
abdil with his fiery eye and expanded 
nostril, seemed impatient for the contest. 
It was with difficulty his groom could res- 
train him. Blackstreak, too, was evi- 
dently excited. She was a beautiful ani- 
mal, raven black, except a star in her 
forehead; with long, wavy mane and 
tail. In symmetry of form and lightness 
of limb, she was almost perfect. Terra- 
pin, with some difficulty reined up, stood 
as if perfectly unconscious of, or wholly 
indifferent to the part which he was to 
perform. 

“Why, my son! Why, George Dal- 
zell!’”’ exclaimed Mr. Dalzell. He had 
just been giving some last instructions to 
his rider, when he heard George offer to 
bet one to five, on Terrapin against the 
field, for any sum under five hundred dol- 
lars. A gentleman had at once taken up 
his offer to the full extent, before the as- 
tonished Mr. Dalzell could interfere. 

“Why, George Dalzell! What do you 
mean ? What upon earth are you doing?” 

“Thave just been making up a few 
bets, my dear sir,” said his son blandly. 

‘** Are you aware, sir, of the fact, that 
I own Boabdil now ?” asked Mr. Dalzell. 

‘* Perfectly, sir.” 

“And can it be possible that you are 
betting on that—that—?” 

He was interrupted. One of the judges 
waved his hat ; the drum was tapped, and 
the horses were off: Boabdil with a 
plunge; Blackstreak like a winged ar- 
row. Indeed with her long mane and 
tail streaming in the air, she well deserved 
her name. She glided along birdlike, 
without apparent effort. Terrapin, as he 
started off under the lash, appeared to 
squat. He ran by main force and with 
an awkward movement, throwing his feet 
in every direction. He seemed scarcely 
three feet high. 

There was a shout among the by-stand- 
ers as they started. It was not yet com- 
pletely hushed, when at the end of the 
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first hundred yards, Terrapin ran nearly 
a length ahead. At double this distance, 
he had gained several feet more, while 
Blackstreak led Boabdil half a length. 
At the end of the third hundred yards 
Terrapin still maintained his distance, 
though his competitors were now pressed 
to their utmost speed under the lash— 
Boabdil pushing up almost with Black- 
streak. 

During the next hundred yards, there 
were the most strenuous exertions made 
by each. Boabdil held his own nearly 
up to the black filly, who now skimmed 
along like a bird indeed. But Terrapin 
held up well. Indeed he scampered on 
at a tremendous rate. 

The lash was now tightly applied by 
each rider. Every nerve was strain- 
ed. The very ground seemed to trem- 
ble beneath their feet. The spectators 
were on tiptoe with excitement; and 
cries arose, here and there, “‘ Hurrah! for 
Terrapin!” “Go it! singe-cat!” 

Suddenly there was a hush. Every 
looker-on started. A thrill of horror 
shot through every heart. Terrapin had 
blundered and fallen—and his rider was 
thrown nearly twenty feet! Boabdil, 
who followed immediately in his wake, in 
vain endeavored to avoid him, He stum- 
bled over the prostrate horse, and fell 
himself. It was all over in less time 
than it has taken to tell it. Blackstreak 
passed the goal at an easy gallop. 


CHAPTER XX, 
EDWARD LANDON’S VISIT. 


We do not pretend to say, physiologi- 
cally how, or to what extent Clayton 
Torrey’s nervous melancholy was super- 
induced by the wounds which he had re- 
ceived. The immediate result of these 
was the mental indistinctness, the stupor, 
which at first overpowered him; and 
under the influence of which he had me- 
chanically, instinctively, as it were, hur- 
ried away from Burnot’s. This gradually 
gave way, as was said, to deep depression. 
His wounds healed rapidly, but his 
spirits remained at an exceedingly low 
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ebb. Ile was restless and nervous, at the 
same time that he was dull and listless, 
He was pale and haggard; and, in the 
elegant phraseology of George Dalzell, 
was “as sad and moody asa lone gander.” 

Such was his condition when his friend 
and cousin, Edward Landon, came to see 
him. If there was any one whose pre- 
sence was calculated to arouse him, and 
cheer him out of his despondency, it was 
Edward Landon. He was shocked at 
Torrey’s appearance, when the first glow 
of pleasure which his coming excited had 
passed by ; and surprised at his dejection, 
which was quickly enough manifest to so 
familiar a friend. He at once urgently 
insisted upon his advising with a phy- 
sician. 

When Torrey at length, and not with- 
out some hesitation, was confidentially 
telling of what had occurred since he had 
seen him, Landon suddenly interrupted 
him. 

“ Burnot!” he exclaimed. 
not! Fallen in love with David Burnot’s 
niece! Bless me, no! Why, this is out 
of all reason! You, of course, know all 
about him ?” 

** No, what?” 

“Why, man! It is said that he be. 
longs to the horse thieves. It was but 
last week, I understand, that his house 
and premises were searched.” 

The truth at once broke upon Torrey. 
Its suddenness startled him. Landon 
misinterpreted his emotion. 

« And so you knew nothing of all this? 
His connection with this gang, I hear, 
has been long suspected ; indeed, there 
can be no doubt of it. And that a party 
in pursuit of stolen horses and thieves 
were at his house, is certain.” 

Torrey now congratulated himself that 
he had told so little, even to this bosom 
friend. As he reflected, surprised that 
the real facts of the case had not before 
occurred to him, Landon resumed : 

“Oh, my dear Clayton, this is extrava- 
gant folly! Yield not to it a moment. 
Shake it from you ‘like a drop of dew 
from a lion’s mane.’ ” 

Torrey was wrapped in reflection. All 
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was explained now—the mystery cleared 
up. Landon also reflected, but he pre- 
sently went on: 

“ And this then is your malady? Love 
for a lowly maiden? The conflict has 
been severe, my poor Clayton!” And 
he glanced with tender kindness and 
pity upon his sunken eye and pale cheek. 
“But it will now cease when you per- 
ceive that degradation is united with her 
lowliness. There is no more romance in 
the case. It passes away like the blue 
haziness of the atmosphere before a rain; 
and all is real, distinct and unlovely. 

“T used sometimes to think, Torrey, 
when we were students at college, I used 
sometimes to imagine that perhaps a 
bright fate awaited you. You are not 
wanting in ambition. You can exclaim 
with, and as heartily as any other, me 
socitum summis adjungere rebus! But the 
chief fault of your character, if I may 
say it, is a sort of easy indolence, a wil- 
lingness to be satisfied with the present, 
and merely to hope for the future, with- 
out an exertion of the energy necessary 

to make the effort to achieve the object of 
your hopes. This is no uncommon fault ; 
and every one will tell you that it is a fault 
which grows on one, if indulged. Clay- 
ton Torrey !—there is many a man who 
would like well to be rich—there is many 
a one would like to be famous—but for 
the amount of exertion necessary to com- 
pass these ends. And there is many a 
one who might be both rich and famous, 
with the necessary exertion, who passes 
through life poor and unknown. Now, I 
hold, and I have thought much on the 
subject, in reference to my own prospects, 
and in combating my own idle propensi- 
ties—I hold that a man is guilty of a 
great error—he does a great wrong—who 
being fitted for noble things, is neverthe- 
less content with the small and pitiful 
ends of a lesser spirit. What a poor bird 
would be the eagle, if he left his heights 
and forgot his nature, to mouse with the 
owl! And what would you think of the 
man, who having a path before him, 
which path lies up and up a difficult 
height, which yet it is his manifest duty 
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to attain, who should descend from where 
he already is, descend to a low valley, to 
toy with a wild flower, blooming among 
its quagmires and marshes? What would 
you think of yourself if you should do 
so? You have qualities of mind—you 
have talents which fit you for a certain 
station—to perform certain duties—to 
exert particular influences upon society 
and in the world: and there’is, in all the 
world, no other fitted to fill the exact 
place which nature has designed that you 
should fill: and such being the case, you 
owe it to society to bring these qualities 
into play—these talents into full exer- 
cise—to overcome as far as you may every 
thing, external or internal, which opposes 
you in this; you owe it not only to so- 
ciety, to the world, but you owe it to your- 
self; you owe it to Him who gave you 
these talents.” 

Torrey had become interested, and he 
assented in an inquiring tone. 

“ Well?” he asked. 

“Well, then, no man has a right to 
turn aside, or to stoop from his own 
sphere, no matter what allurements may 
entice him. 

‘““T think, I contend, that there should 
be, that there must be, distinctions in so- 
ciety. Mark me now! I am not speak- 
ing so much of distinctions of family and 
of blood, merely as such; for in the 
broad and just sense of the word, I am a 
republican ; and I regard that man as my 
equal, who meets me on an equal field— 
with equal mental and moral powers. I 
care not where he comes from—whether 
his father, or his grandsire was a wood- 
cutter, a cobbler, or a—a peer of Eng- 
land. In the ordinary relations of life, 
as on the field of battle, he would be my 
equal who thus met me—equally armed, 
and with equal skill, strength and activi- 
ty. But this I believe, that neither you, 
nor I, myself, nor any other who might 
by his quaJsfications enter upon the arena 
with us, can have a right to do aught, or 
to assume any clog which would exclude 
him, and bind him down to another 
sphere, or in any wise render him an in- 
ferior, any more than the soldier, in 
fighting his own and his country’s battles, 
has a right to neglect opportunities of 
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advantage, to throw away his arms, or to 
impede and encumber himself in any 
manner, or in any wise render himself 
an inferior soldier. There is a social 
position, there are social advantages, 
which no man has aright to descend from— 
to throw away. By doing so he commits 
an injustice upon himself—an injustice 
upon society. Clayton, you see where 
my remarks lead. So in all friendship, 
I ask you boldly! have you a right to 
yield yourself—to throw yourself away 
for the sake of an unfortunate—I will 
not say love—but for an unfortunate 
fancy for—for the niece or daughter, 
whichever she may be, of such a man as 
David Burnot?” 

Torrey looked up quickly, as if with a 
disposition to reply, but Landon con- 
tinued : 

“Love may be an incentive to great 
exertions. Love should be such. It 
should ever lead to what is great and 
good and noble, Let man win and bring 
what hard earned and honorable trophies 
he pleases, and lay them as offerings 
upon love’s altar—and the nobler the 
trophy the brighter will be the smile 
which awaits him, the richer will be his 
reward; but when he comes to sacrifice 
himself, dear as is the offering, it ceases 
to be esteemed ; for when man does this, 
he ceases to be manly—he throws away 
that which gave worth to his love. And 
will you thus sacrifice yourself? I see, 
my dear Clayton, that your face is 
flushed—but hear me. I believe in love. 
I am, myself, as you know, usually 
esteemed a little romantic. Now if 
Clayton Torrey was some day to find me 
suffering from a passion—an indulgence 
in which would cost me every thing— 
yes, all!—all the hopes and promises of 
life! would not my friend come eagerly 
to the rescue? I know you would—for 
ours is no light friendship, Torrey, which 
shall fade—because another flame has 
sprung up beside it—is it?” and he 
grasped Torrey’s hand with a warm, 
affectionate grasp. 

“a 0, Edward, it is not. It is no little 
thing which could raise up dissension be- 
tween us, or mar our kindly feelings. 
But you have been speaking at random ; 
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speaking lightly of feelings of the deep 
power of which I only am aware—lightly 
of one of whom you know nothing.” 


* Ah! the only comparison in which 
I have indulged, was to liken her to some 
flower in the quagmire and marsh, far 
down below you. I have said nothing of 
her. I know nothingindeed. And what 
do you know yourself, my poor Clayton? 
You are like one, who having seen 
naught but butter-cups, and a poor holly- 
hock or so, perhaps. becomes enraptured 
with the first wild lily or violet he finds, 
and thinks it for certain, the fairest 
flower out of paradise.” 

‘““Come, come Edward! no more! I 
cannot permit it. She is—but let’s say 
no more about her, and let us drop this 
subject at once, and forever. You have 
no conception of what I have suffered 
within the last week.” 


“Ah! Oh, yes I have—I can see it, 
my dear Clayton, in your dejected air—in 
your pale cheek and sunken eye! And 
here I have been stigmatizing that as a 
mere fancy, which was almost killing 
you! I beg your forgiveness! What I 
sought, what I wished to do, was to per- 
suade you into making a still firmer 
stand. We will say no more on the sub- 
ject—but be assured that you have my 
very warmest sympathy, my dear fellow.” 


Edward Landon spent several days 
with him, He exerted himself to his 
utmost to cheer Torrey out of his sad- 
ness. After the first evening, when the 
conversation, the greater portion of which 
is detailed above, occurred, no allusion to 
the subject,—which, however, was very 
frequently uppermost in the minds of 
both—was made by either. 

Edward could not prolong his visit 
here; but he insisted that Clayton should 
return with him to Granthill. He would 
amuse him, he said, with shooting. 
There were any number of quails about 
the Granthill farm—only waiting to be 
shot. Besides his mother would wish to 
see him, and Helen would be delighted 
and his father—all of them would be 
gratified ; and it was probable that Estin 
would soon be there. He had only been 
grevented from coming hither by the in- 
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disposition of his mother—who was better 
when he last heard from him. 

Torrey felt very little disposed to see 
any company. Even Edward’s presence 
was frequently a burden to him. He 
wished to be alone. But Edward would 
take no denial, and he was forced to con- 
sent to go with him. 

It was just in the midst of the shooting 
season—and though neither of them 
really took much delight in it, yet, like 
many another has done, each perhaps 
persuaded himself that it was fine sport 
shooting quails; and the Granthill fields, 
after their arrival, were constantly echo- 
ing with the report of their guns. Tor- 
rey was no longer listless. He engaged 
in the sport with an energy which would 
have led to the belief that there was 
nothing in which he took so much in- 
terest. 

When not thus employed he was with 
his pretty cousin, Miss Helen Landon. 
To her Edward had betrayed Torrey’s 
confidence; and told her that she must 
aid in weaning him from this unhap- 
py attachment. Her cousin Clayton 
had always been a favorite with Helen 
Landon. She had always claimed him as 
her beau; and there had ever been a 
little undercurrent of flirtation carried on 
in their intercourse with each other. 
This story of his love interested her 
highly, awakened her sympathy, and 
gave something almost of tenderness to 
her treatment of him. We do not sup- 
pose that Helen felt anything like jeal- 
ousy of Torrey’s love for another. She 
looked upon him as a handsome, good 
companion, with whom it was very pleas- 
ant to carry on a little innocent, cousin- 
ly flirtation, which interested her just 
enough to render it agreeable. 

Mrs. Landon had always felt much 
anxious affection for Clayton. Du- 
ring his younger years it had been a 
constant source of grief to her that he 
was Mr. Dalzell’s ward, and she always 
sought to encourage intimacy between 
him and her own children. It was not 
surprising. He was her lost sister’s son, 
and Clayton had a very tender regard for 
her. Besides the fact that she was his 
aunt, and Edward’s mother, she was the 
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only one from whom he had ever expe- but the grown man’s heart finds much of 
rienced anything like a mother’s care; a comfort; a sort of care for which Clayton 
sort of care in which not only the boy’s Torrey had all his life long yearned. 
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“SO, MY SUMMER’S OVER.” 


I, 


So, my summer’s over! 

All the singing birds have flown away! 

In the emerald, rose-embroider’d clover 
Bees no longer chaunt the summer day. 
Autumn comes, with royal pomp attended ; 

But summer—ah! the summer ! 

My golden summer’s ended ! 


Il. 


Thus, my summer’s over! 

All its ringing peals of merry laughter, 
Glance of tender maid, and smiling lover, 
Pass like clouds with shadows following after! 
I sigh 


But summer—ah! the summer! 





and know that autumn is offended ; 


My golden summer’s ended! 


iil. 


So, my summer’s done with! 
In the honest, old Virginia houses 
What a merry chorus we begun with! 
How the rafters shook with our carouses ! 
Autumn comes with robes serene and splendid; 
But my rosy summer ! 
My happy, laughing summer! 
My beautiful, bright summer! 
Alas! my summer's ended! 
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COLLEGE IMPROVEMENT .* 


Below will be found the title of an 
extremely sensible, dispassionate, and 
well written pamphlet, on a very impor- 
tant subject. The author seems to ap- 
proach it in the spirit of a philosopher, 
who has read men, as well as books, and 
who is wedded, by neither prejudice nor 
interest, to any particular theory. This 
evident impartiality gives even greater 
weight to his suggestions, than the talent, 
education, and experience which they so 
clearly evince. 

He very truly tells us, that the colleges 
have been placed between Scylla and 
Charybdis ; between “ practical men,” on 
the one hand, who have declaimed loudly 
against the valuc of Classical learning, 
and even demanded its entire exclusion 
from the course of collegiate instruction, 
“and scholars, on the contrary,” who 
‘have complained that the attention be- 
stowed upon these subjects is already too 
small.” Yielding to these two opposing 
influences, they have adopted a compro- 
mise. ‘* The result has been such, as the 
usual fate of all compromises, and such 
as must invariably attend the effort to ac- 
complish what is impossible. None of 
the complaining parties are satisfied. The 
college still fails to furnish the special and 
technical education which the practical 
man requires, and it still more lamenta- 
bly fails to provide for that higher cul- 
ture, which is supplementary to mere in- 

tellectual training.” 

All our literary institutions have been 
infected with a tendency to an excessive 
expansion of their courses of instruction, 
and to the assumption of high sounding 
titles for themselves and their teachers. 
Mere schools have become obsolete, noth- 
ing being known lower than an institute, 
oran academy. dn obedience to the same 
tendency, colleges, male and female, are 


expected to be universities, teaching all 
branches of knowledge. 

This affectation of dignity, this grasp- 
ing at too much, is clearly injurious to 
the cause of sound education, by increas- 
ing the superficies, while lessoning the 
depth of instruction. These instructions 
have seldom, if ever, the means of pro- 
viding for instruction on so many subjects, 
and, if they had, students have not the 
time to spend in studying them. It is 
therefore a deception practised on the pub- 
lic, when they profess to perform an im- 
possibility. 

Their duty and true interest demand a 
well arranged course of study, not too 
long to be really finished within the spe- 
cified period. Let them neither intrude 
on the province of the lower schools, for 
the sake of numbers, nor on that of the 
universities, in search of unmeaning and 
unreal dignity. The true principle for 
their government is thus admirably set 
forth by Prof. Barnard :— 

“A curriculum being, therefure, an 
evident necessity, it is next in order to 
consider the principles upon which it 
should be constructed. These appear to 
be the following: 

“1, The curriculum should embrace the 
number and variety of studies properly 
disciplinary, and the amount of each, 
which is necessary to an adequately thor- 
ough intellectual training. In the choice 
of these, the question how far they are 
practical, is to be made entirely subordi- 
nate to the higher objects of education. 

“2. It should not embrace a greater 
amount, than can be well and completely 
mastered, within the period of time over 
which it is to be spread. 

“3. The foregoing condition being ful- 
filled, it may embrace other studies, cho- 
sen simply because of their value, as sub- 





* Improvements practicable in American Colleges. A paper read before the American Associa- 
tion, at its fifth annual Session, in the Chapel of the University of the City of New York, on the 
30th of August, 1855. By F. A. P. Barnarp, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics and Astron- 


omy in the University of Mississippi. 
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jects of knowledge. The business of Col- 
leges is to educate and not inform.” 

They must leave much preparatory 
work to the lower schools, and not weakly 
and fruitlessly aspire to the character of 
Universities. In every State, let some 
one institution be selected and endowed, 
as a real University, and let all the others, 
instead of rivalling it, sustain it heartily 
and efficiently, by preparing students for 
the proper enjoyment of its advantages. 
By so doing, they will best consult their 
true dignity, as well as interest, and pro- 
mote, at once, the economy and thorough- 
ness of general education, By trenching 
neither on their inferiors, nor on their 
acknowledged superior, they will secure 
“fit audience, though few,” for manly 
instruction, and by lessening the number 
of subjects taught, diminish the number 
of professors, and of course the expense 
of salaries. 

To accomplish this, the managers of 
Colleges must be willing, in the outset at 
least, to sacrifice names to things, and 
numbers, perhaps some profit, to the pub- 
lic benefit. 

Professor Barnard remarks, that, before 
any thing can be affected, in the way of 
improvement, “the truth must reach 
Boards of Governors, Overseers, or Trus- 
tees, men usually selected, no doubt, be- 
cause of their presumed fitness for their 
stations,” but whom it has, nevertheless, 
been found hitherto impossible to induce 
to devote any large amount of their at- 
tention to the institutions under their 
care. It is justly to be feared, that this 
class of men will be persuaded, with even 
more difficulty, than professors, to sacri- 
fice names and numbers to substantial 
usefulness. Respectable and intelligent, 
as many of them are, they are unpaid, 
and can hardly be expected to neglect 
their own private business, to look deeper 
than the mere exterior of College affairs. 

There is another obstacle to the pro- 
gress of improvement in this direction, 
which is found in the very power which 
has founded much the largest number of 
American Colleges. As Prof. B, remarks, 
“nearly all our Colleges are, furthermore, 
the creations of the different denomina- 
tions which divide our people. They are 
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regarded as important instrumentalities, 
through which the peculiarities of doc- 
trine which distinguish their founders, are 
to be maintained, propagated and de- 
fen'led.” Denominational emulation will 
therefore, tend to prevent any one denom- 
ination from consenting to lower the ap- 
parent standing of its institutions, unless 
the movement be simultaneous among all 
denominations. But, in our own State, 
there can be no substantial objection to 
such combined action. No one sect in it 
can sustain a University ; but each prom- 
inent denomination can maintain, at least, 
one real College, in which proper intel- 
lectual training can be given to all who 
cannot, as well as to those who can afford 
to complete their course at the University. 
Those who cannot go beyond a collegiate, 
as contrasted with a University educa- 
tion, will be better prepared for entering 
life, by the thorough mastery of a few 
essential branches, than by skimming 
over a multitude. 

There can be no doubt, that the interest 
of the denominations themselves will be 
advanced by attempting nothing which 
they cannot fully accomplish, and by se- 
curing to their candidates for the minis- 
try, as well as their other young men, a 
really thorough, rather than a superfi- 
cially extensive training. More especially 
will this be true, if the suggestion origi- 
nally made by Mr. Jefferson, of locating 
the Theological Seminaries of each sect 
near the University, be adopted. Stu- 
dents looking to the ministry, are ex- 
empted from tuition fees, and those pur- 
suing their Theological studies near the 
University, will have an excellent oppor- 
tunity of extending their information, at 
far less cost to their denominations, than, 
if each of them could establish a Uni- 
versity. 

Another important consideration is, 
that if Colleges confine themselves to their 
own proper sphere, they will at once have 
less need, and more prospect, of state aid. 
They will certainly deserve public assis- 
tance far more, if they show a wish to 
unite in one great scheme of public edu- 
cation, than if they appear to be working 
solely and selfishly for their separate ag- 
grandizement. ’ 
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By this arrangement too, those of dif- 
ferent religious views will be brought into 
familiar intercourse, at the University, 
and thus get rid of narrow prejudices, 
while acquiring better knowledge of them- 
selves and of each other, 

It is pleasant to observe, that this has 
been already partially realized ; and when 
the University shall set a good example to 
the Colleges, by strictly confining itself 
to its own proper sphere, we may hope 
that the system will be fully carried out. 

Prof. Barnard makes a somewhat novel 
suggestion as to the mode of selecting the 
recipients of college honors. He says, 
** As to those various distinctions, which 
are now, I believe, invariably made among 
the members of each class, since they are 
awarded in view of the whole series of 
performances which have been daily ex- 
hibited throughout the preceding course, 
it appears to me, that they should be made 
to depend, not entirely upon the judg- 
ment of the faculty, nor entirely upon 
the exhibit of the cotemporaneous record, 
but to a certain extent at least, upon the 
opinions of the students themselves, as 
expressed by vote.” The reasons for this, 
as given on page 19 of his pamphlet, if 
not conclusive, are certainly entitled to a 
most respectful consideration. Thestrong- 
est certainly is founded on the artifices, 
so commonly practised by students in the 
recitation room, which often deceive a 
professor, but are always known to their 
fellows. 

Prof. B. also maintains, that “ classes 
should be divided into sections upon the 
basis of comparative scholarship.” He 
says, “ This plan is, I believe, in practice 
at the Military Academy at West Point ; 
but I am not aware, that it has been in- 
troduced into any of our Colleges. Let 
those of the highest order of merit be 
separated from the rest, or let there be 
several sub-divisions established on the 
same principle, each reciting by itself. 
Degradation or promotion from section to 
section, may then be made the penalty of 
relaxation of effort, or the reward of in- 
creased diligence and success.”” There 
are undoubted and great advantages in 
this system, the adoption of which is ren- 
dered easy at West Point by the large 
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number of instructors. The extent to 
which it can be introduced into other in- 
stitutions, must of course depend on the 
strength of their professorial corps. 

The author of the pamphlet objects, 
with great justice to college examinations, 
as usually conducted. <As he states, 
“They are generally brief in duration, 
confined rigidly to the matter of text- 
books, almost always oral, and conducted, 
in each department, by the instructor 
himself. A few minutes allotted to each 
student, is all that the arrangements per- 
mit.” Of such examinations, he justly 
says, “I have no hesitation in expressing 
the belief, that, unless these exercises can 
be modified in their plan and thorough- 
ness, so as to become in fact, what they 
profess to be in name, it would be better 
that they should be abolished entirely.” 
They should, in the main, be conducted 
in writing, and the same tests should be 
applied in every individual case. These 
tests should be carefully prepared before- 
hand, and in such a manner, that they may 
show at once the range and the depth of the 
student’sknowledge. Time enough should 
be allowed to render the trial a thor- 
ough one. “Some of our Colleges,” he 
admits, ‘already employ the plan of ex- 
amination which I have recommended. 
Whether any of them make it, however, 
the sole basis of classification in regard 
to scholarship, I am not informed. That 
it ought to be made so, I am, for my part, 
fully persuaded. He does not seem to be 
aware, that this plan has been always 
pursued by the Virginia University. 
While there may be objections to it, it 
certainly raises the standard of scholar- 
ship, and, in the words of Prof. B., “ will 
at once set at rest many troublesome 
questions which are apt to arise in the 
adjustment of the scale of merit upon the 
plan now generally in use.” 

The author’s remarks concerning the 
Master’s degree are “worthy of all ac- 
ceptation.” ‘The degree of Master,” 
he says, ‘is conferred, ‘in course,’ upon 
all Bachelors of three years’ standing. 
The consequence is, that the degree of 
‘Master of Arts,’ is significant of nothing 
at all, except of the fact that the recipi- 
ent has been graduated before.” He adds 
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“Tt seems to me that the practices of our 
Colleges, on this subject, should be dis- 
continued: and that hereafter, if there 
is to be such a thing as proceeding to the 
Master’s degree in course, that course 
should mean something more than the 
‘course of time,’ ” 

Unless Colleges can induce students to 
remain a longer period, and pursue an 
additional course of study to win the de- 
gree of A. M., it surely ought to be abol- 
ished. If it means nothing, it ought not 
to be bestowed. The same may be said 
of the D. Ds. and LL. Ds., of which our 
University has entirely and wisely washed 
its hands. Such “sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals,” are unworthy of gen- 
uine scholars. 

Yet it may be objected, that these bau- 
bles, by which the favor of grown babies 
is purchased, cannot be safely thrown 
away by one institution, while others 
have them in market. If this be so, it 
furnishes an additional reason for that 
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connexion between Colleges, and that in- 
tercourse between their officers, which 
the pamphlet so earnestly recommends. 
Its last words breathe a cordial spirit of 
liberality and union. 

“Finally the officers of our Colleges 
should cultivate a fraternal feeling. They 
are laborers in a common cause, and they 
are bound together by a common interest 
of the noblest kind. No spirit of rivalry 
should animate them, save the honorable 
desire of pre-eminence in doing good. 
Among the incessant bickerings and ani- 
mosities of which the world is full, let 
the friends of education make it manifest, 
that they are superior to all petty jealous- 
ies; and, while other questions are per- 
petually distracting our country, and ar- 
raying section against section, on this one 
at least, let it appear, that ‘we have no 
north and no south,’ but that all are will- 
ing to go hand in hand in the effort to 
elevate the intellectual character of our 
whole people.” 
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THE STAB. 


“ Of sudden stabs in groves forlorn.—Hood. 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE HARVEY. 


On the road—the lonely road, 

Under the cold, white moon, 

Under the ragged trees he strode ; 

He whistled and shifted his weary load— 
Whistled a foolish tune. 


There was a step, timed with his own, 

A figure that stooped and bowed ; 

A broad, white knife, that gleamed and shone 
Like a splinter of daylight downward thrown, 
And the moon went under a cloud. 


But the moon came out so broad and good, 

That the barn fowl woke and crowed, 

Then roughed his feathers in drowsy mood. 

And the brown owl called to his mate in the wood, 
That a dead man lay on the road. 


Louisville, September, 1856. 
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SKETCHES OF SUMMER VISITS. 


Had Guido painted the Seasons instead 
of the Aurora, he would have made June 
the most beautiful of the maidens who 
draw the car of the advancing year. Her 
brow would have been crowned with 
roses and her path would have led 
through fields where the clover blossoms 
and where the strawberry hangsitsscarlet 
fruit. The month of June in the country 
is full of beauty. Nature then has all 
the freshness of spring and all the luxu- 
riance of summer. Flowers bloom every- 
where, unconscious of the withering fer- 
vors of the coming July sun, and the 
trees put forth leaf after leaf, as if their 
foliage could never feel the searing effect 
of August drought in the absence of re- 
freshing rain and abundant water-springs. 
This month is not without its charm to 
the dwellers in the city. Every one then 
seems to enjoy with unusual zest the sum- 
mer pleasures of a home soon to be for- 
saken for the fashionable watering-place 
or the healthful village. The days of 
last June were spent by us in the city of 
Baltimore. We will say nothing of the 
polished and friendly society of the me- 
tropolis of Maryland, as we only write of 
externals. It was pleasant, while there, 
to look out in the morning light upon the 
innumerable houses, the tall chimneys, 
the church spires, with their gilded 
crosses, and above all upon the noble mon- 
ument that the State has raised to the 
memory of Washington. Its shaft is 180 
feet high, and it looks so pure and majes- 
tic, with the blue, breathing sky bending 
over it, that you acknowledge it a fit em- 
blem of the man whose life and character 
it commemorates. Most of the streets 
in the upper part of the city, are broad 
and clean, and shaded by linden and ma- 
ple trees. Here in the warm evenings one 
sees many beautiful dableaux vivans. 
Children in white dresses with bright rib- 
bons playing upon the pavements, or 
seated upon the marble steps caressing 
blue-eyed dolls. At open windows and 
doors sit graceful ladies enjoying the 
cool breeze, and the happiness and anima- 
tion of the children. Gentlemen are 
seen gathered around some favored belle, 





or seated alone reading that national so- 
lace from care ,and business—a newspa- 
per. These out of door reunions are pe- 

culiar to our Southern cities. The cooler 

evenings of the North, and the reserved 

habits of the people prevent this pleasant 

form of social intercourse. It is much 

to be regretted that Baltimore has but 

one public square, and that small and not 

neatly kept. London, the capital of an 

island hardly larger than some of our 

States, can afford parks several of them 

containing 400 acres each, while in this 

country, with land more than we know 

how to occupy, we have not yet a park, 
with the exception of Boston Common, 

containing more than 10 or 15 acres. The 
love of the poorer classes for flowers is a 
marked feature in walking the streets of 
Baltimore. It was pleasant to see before 
small houses, with perhaps only a door 
and widow in front, a tuft of Sweet Wil- 
liam, a cluster of pinks, or a rose bush 
trained to flower at the top, and present 
to the passer by at a glance, a'l the riches 
of its beauty and fragrance. Riding to 
the station house of the cars, through one 
of the lower streets of the city, among 
dilapidated houses and miserable beer- 
shops, our eye fell upon a beautiful ole- 
ander in full flower. It stood upon the 
roof of a half-ruined shed, surrounded by 
evidences of poverty and discomfort, and 
yet it rejoiced in the sunlight, and opened 
its brilliant blossoms to the air as freely 
as if it flourished among the orange 
groves of Louisiana, or amidst the flush 
and fulness of the tropics. There is 
something touching in the sight of a flow- 
er insuch aplace. It contrasts so strongly 
with its surroundings, and unfolds its 
loveliness so readily in the companion- 
ship of what is unsightly and revolting, 
that we feel it is silently counselling us to 
exert the influence of purity and good- 
ness in gladdening the abodes of sorrow 
and sin. 

Baltimore has in its suburbs one of 
those rural cemeteries that adorn the vi- 
cinity of most of our cities. Green 
Mount, as it is called, is a peaceful 
“sleeping place” for the departed. Here 
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roses bloom, and flowers shed their fra- 
grance, birds sing of life and happiness 
in the trees, and sunbeams quiver and 
shadows play upon the abodes of death 
beneath. Everything appears so joyous 
that it is only by looking at the white 
stone and its regretful inscription, that 
we become aware that we are standing at 
the shadowy gate that leads into the un- 
known and silentland. In Green Mount 
there are many pleasing monuments, and 
as is usual in such a place many inserip- 
tions that speak more for the affection 
than for the good taste of the living. We 
should be sorry to judge of the state of 
the poetic art in Baltimore from the ele- 
giac notices in the obituaries of its widely 
circulated paper “The Sun,” or from 
some of the lines cut in the marble at 
Green Mount. The Bible is full of ex- 
pressions that are beautiful and appro- 
priate upon the tomb. Never do the 
words of Holy Writ acquire such force 
as when written, as it were, on the very 
brow of death. What is the power of the 
pale King when we are assured that the 
friend is “asleep in Jesus,” or what the 
darkness of the grave when we read 
there “I am the resurrection and the 
life.” The words of the prophet’s ser- 
vant to the Shunamite, “Is it well 
with the child?” and she answered, “ It 
is well” are simple and affecting upon 
the tomb of a child, and the same story 
furnishes an expression equally appropri- 
ate over the grave of a very young per- 
son—‘‘the child is not awaked.” The 
words of the Psalmist, ‘He bringeth 
them unto their desired haven,” would 
be strikingly expressive upon a family 
monument. 

Upon the iron gate of a tomb, in the 
side of a hill at Green Mount, was in- 
scribed, Solitudo Aternitatis—the soli- 
tude of eternity. How hopelessly sad, it 
made one shudder to read it. It brought 
to mind those epitaphs at Ferrara, somuch 
admired by Byron, that he desired that 
one of them might be placed over his own 
remains. 

Martini Luigi 

Implora pace. 
Lucretia Picini 
Implora eterna quiete. 
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Dickens says of them—“ they fall on 
one as with the coldness of death, and 
startle the humanity in you to your 
heart’s core.” How different in spirit 
were the inscriptions on the tombs of the 
early Christians, in the catacombs at Rome. 
We mention a few among many that are 
beautiful and affecting. ‘‘ Victorina in 
peace and in Christ.” “ Agape, thou shalt 
live forever.” ‘Sweet Faustina, thou 
shalt live in God.” Peregrina, “a pil- 
grim,” is the name given to a girl of nine 
years whose age alone is told. How for- 
cibly says an old writer “death is not 
exitus, but transitus ; not obitus, but abi- 
tus ; not a dying but a departing, a trans- 
migration and exodus out of our earthly 
pilgrimage unto our heavenly home.” A 
sonnet of Alford’s occurs to us, beautiful 
for its touch of quaintness and for its 
pleasant representation of the grave. It 
is on the words ‘‘ The Master is come and 
calleth for thee.” 


“ Rise, said the Master, come unto the feast. 

She heard the call, and rose with willing feet : 

But thinking it not otherwise than meet 

For such a bidding to put on her best, 

She is gone from us for a few short hours 

Into her bridal closet, there to wait 

For the unfolding of the palace gate 

That gives her entrance to the blissful bowers. 

We have not seen her yet, though we have been 

Full often to her chamber door, and oft 

Have listen’d underneath the postern green 

And laid fresh flowers, and whispered short and 
soft : 

But she hath made no answer, and the day 

From the clear west is fading fast away.” 


Annapolis is two hours distant by 
railroad from Baltimore. Walking its 
streets, and looking at its venerable man- 
sions, one is transported to colonial and 
revolutionary times, when this ancient 
town was the centre of wealth and fash- 
ion. The State House has been conse- 
crated by the presence and voice of 
Washington. It was in its Senate Cham- 
ber that he resigned his commission when 
at the close of the war of independence 
he retired from public life. St. Annie’s 
church is a venerable edifice, built before 
the revolution, with materials brought 
from England. Until recently, its en- 
closure was planted with Lombardy pop- 
lars, standing like aged sentinels to guard 
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a time-honored shrine, but they have been 
felled—and the chain of association con- 
nected with these solemn forms broken, 
that the eye may rest upon an iron fence 
of modern construction. A few old tombs 
stand near the church wall. Some of 
them have been repaired, and their in- 
scriptions renewed. One records the 
death of a person in 1718, the year of 
the first settlement of New Orleans by a 
French colony. 

The burying ground now used is about 
an half mile from the town, on the 
banks of the Severn. One epitaph there, 
on a stone under the shade of a cypress 
tree, was interesting. It was over the 
grave of Jeremiah Townley Chase. It 
stated that he closed a long, useful and 
honored life by a death full of peace, that 
he served his country in the day of her 
peril, and that his own hours of anguish 
were soothed by trust in the Redeemer, 
and it closed with these words, “ Reader, 
thank God that he hath given such a man 
to the world, and such an example to 
thee.” 

The grounds of the Naval School are 
beautiful for their neatness, and for the 
pleasant water prospect they afford. 
The old Carroll place is an object of 
attraction. It is now used as a retreat, 
preparatory to entering the priesthood, 
by the Romish Congregation of Redemp- 
tionist Fathers. The chapel is small, 
with a Latin dedication over the door, 
literally translated, “in honor of the 
God-bearing Virgin.” 

Passing it, in the early morning, the 
swell of an organ and a sweet chant of 
voices fell upon our ear. Lights were 
burning within, and it needed but little 
imagination to cause all the grandeur of 
Papal worship in the middle ages to 
float before the eyes. It is by seizing the 
susceptibilities of the soul, and turning 
emotion into her own channels, that the 
Roman Catholic Church has acquired her 
power over the human heart. The skill 
with which she does this, and the plastic 
nature by which she accommodates her- 
self to different countries and characters, 
has rendered her system of faith one of 
the most imposing exhibitions of the art 
and intellect of man. American soil 
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however is unfavorable to her growth; 
and in Maryland, although at first a 
Catholic colony, Protestant influence de- 
cidedly predominates. 

Leaving the cities of Maryland and 
their attractions, mid-summer found us 
in a peaceful Connecticut village on the 
shores of Long Island Sound. Its streets 
were shaded by large sycamore trees, and 
from every point you looked through 
their branches upon the free, joyous 
water. It was interesting to watch the 
susceptibility of the water to the influ- 
ence of the heavens. Sometimes it re- 
flected the unfathomable blue of the 
morning sky, and the wavelets sparkled 
and danced as if touched by myriad sun- 
beams, then it lay motionless and glow- 
ing in the red light of the sunset, and 
again the moon cast upon it such a flood 
of brilliance that the enchanted eye 
could only gaze, and the heart wish that 
“the vision splendid” might never 
fade away. The harbor was capacious, a 
long sand beach protected it from the 
winds; and on the point of this beach 
stood a light-house, and the lonely habi- 
tation of the family who took care of it. 
A visit to this spot was a pleasant ex- 
cursion from the village. A mail boat 
conveyed you across the intervening wa- 
ter, and the top of a sea-wall, that had 
been built by government on the southern 
side of the beach, afforded a fine promen- 
ade. Here one looked upon the wide 
water, and when the weather was clear 
discerned the blue outline of the Long 
Island shore. The light-house was a 
massive structure well fitted to brave the 
fury of the winter tempests. Who could 
think of the storms that had beaten 
against it, and of the years its cheerful 
eye had looked abroad into the darkness 
without feeling that there was something 
sublime in its mission, and grand in its 
silent resistance to the elements. The 
house of its keeper stood on the widest 
part of the beach, and here there was 
soil enough for a small garden. The 
garden was well stocked with vegetables, 
but the earth was too precious for the 
cultivation of flowers, unless they could 
be made useful. The gay blossoms of 
the nasturtion found favor for the value 
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of their seeds as a table condiment. and 
rows of sun-flowers ripened their ray-like 
discs that they might furnish food for 
poultry. Nature, even in this barren 
spot, could not quite forget to send forth 
messengers of beauty, for amidst the 
coarse grass, and by the salt pools, grew 
the delicate marsh pink, the only native 
flora of the place. One could not well 
imagine a more desolate spot in winter 
than this beach. It was fearful to listen 
to descriptions of the furious winds, which 
at that season, often raised the waves, 
and dashed them against the house, until 
its strong timbers creaked, and the in- 
mates trembled for their own safety. 
The daughters of the keeper were inte!- 
ligent and courteous, and they had learned 
to employ their lonely hours in manufac- 
turing many articles of use and beauty. 
In one department of industry they were 
proficient—the making and painting of 
decoy ducks. ‘These representatives of 
duckhood were mostly ordered by south- 
ern sportsmen, and designed to accom- 
plish their deceptive mission on the bays 
and inlets of Virginia and Carolina. To 
this imitative skill, of the female mem- 
bers of the household, was united a 
knowledge of all the mysteries of needle 
work, and in the domain of stitchery 
there was no unexplored land to them. 
It was pleasant to look at the products of 
their industry—embroideries in muslin 
and lace—colored patterns in worsteds, and 
curious workmanship in shells and sea- 
weeds—the flowers of the earth imitated 
with the delicate treasures of the sea. 
The sun-sets of this region were sin- 
gularly beautiful. Often during my stay 
in the village was I charmed by their 
loveliness. One, at the close of an Au- 
gust day, has left a vivid picture upon 
memory. A whole continent of golden 
clouds moved northward under the im- 
pulse of a gentle south wind, below them 
to the horizon was a peaceful ocean of 
blue. What light; what serenity was 
there! Angels might have walked on 
its placid surface, almost mistaking it 
for the sea of glass in the celestial para- 
dise. The zenith was covered with clouds 
of a color that trembled between white 
and gray. Human language is power- 








less to describe them. No hand but that 
of One with whom are all the treasures 
of beauty could have drawn their soft 
outlines and given them their heavenly 
grace. I turned from the sky to the 
earth. ‘The flowers looked pale, and 
their lovely tints seemed to have faded 
before the splendors of the sun-set, 
Surely I thought this light of beauty, 
this inexpressible purity and brightness 
must be the shining thought of the glory 
that is beyond ; the gorgeous colors of the 
veil that hides from us the surpassing 
scenery of the Blessed Land. Looking 
upon it one might readily imagine that 
the curtain was about to be raised, and 
the white throne and the rainbow which 
encircles it revealed to the adoring eye. 

The striking events in a rural village 
are few, but this place was occasionally 
enlivened by the building of a ship, and 
the launching of it gave life and excite- 
ment to the inhabitants. The streets at 
such times were crowded with carriages 
from neighboring towns, and multitudes 
of people stood upon the shore and 
cheered the noble vessel as she glided 
gracefully into her destined element. 
There was something in the sight to 
thrill the heart. Who could tell what 
was to be the fate of the bark henceforth 
to find a home upon the restless sea. 
Were her sails to be fanned by the soft 
gales of the tropics, or shrunken by the 
biting breath of polar winters? What 
lands was she to visit; what mysteries of 
the deep were to be opened to her? Was 
she to sink with a rich freight of souls 
into the caverns of ocean, or ride out the 
storms of many years and repose her 
timbers in some quiet haven? How fair 
she looked with the sunlight upon her 
shrouds, and festal banners floating at her 
bows. Did she not seem the triumph of 
human skill, and the perfection of useful 
beauty? What wonder that the ancients 
regarded power to construct, even their 
unwieldy barks, as the immediate gift of 
the “man befriending Prometheus,” and 
how appropriately does one of their poets 
term them ‘the sea-wandering canyas- 
winged vehicles of mariners.” 

Leaving the summer enjoyments of a 
country-village, the early days of autumn 
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found us looking earnestly toward the 
Old Dominion, and with our faces turned 
homeward, stopping a few brief days in 
the little State of Delaware. Wilming- 
ton, the largest town of the State, is situa- 
on Christiana Creek, by which it commu- 
nicates with the Delaware River, two or 
three miles distant. Brandywine Creek 
passes through the city, giving it pictu- 
resqueness and beauty, while its waters 
furnish the motive-power to mills and 
factories, thus prompting the inhabi- 
tants to industry, and as a conse- 
quence diffusing among them wealth and 
happiness. New Castle is an ancient- 
looking town on the banks of the 
Delaware. The river here is three miles 
wide, partaking of the character of the 
sea, in the cool breezes that flow from it, 
and in the storms that sometimes agitate 
its surface. The atmosphere of age and 
repose about New Castle was most grate- 
ful, after recently witnessing the smart, 
new air, and the bustling life of northern 
towns. One seemed again placed in 
connection with the past, and a kind of 
poetry was thrown around existence, 
impossible to experience where everything 
speaks alone of the bright and prosperous 
present. The Episcopal Church here 
was built in the days of “good Queene 
Anne.” Two large weeping willows 
drooped over its entrance, and the moul- 
dering tomb-stones, and their almost illegi- 
blo inscriptions, gave to the silent church- 
yard not only the solemnity that belongs 
to the abode of the dead, but also which 
we associate with long-departed years, and 
with scenes now hidden by the mists of 
of time. One ancient stone recorded the 
virtues of a mother who slept beneath, 
with her three young children, and over 
the inscription was cut a goose with 
three goslings. There was no mistaking 
the design, but of what it was emblemati- 
cal we could not determine. The figures 
of the silly birds contrasted strangely 
with the seriousness of the epitaph. 
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Upon an old stone house in the town, 
we read the date of its building, 1687, in 
iron letters. A gentleman of the place 
showed us a collection of genuine letters 
from nearly all the heroes and eminent 
men of revolutionary times. We read 
business and friendly letters from Gen. 
Gates and Gen. Greene, from Gen. 
Schuyler and Gen. Lee, and from Ham- 
ilton and Franklin, but the one that most 
excited our interest was from Washing- 
ton, to his friend Col. Laurens of South 
Carolina. It was dated at Philadelphia, 
March 22, 1782, and after some instruc- 
tions, it closed with the dignified courte- 
sy of the olden time in these words, “I am 
within half an hour of setting out for the 
army on the North River, and surround- 
ed with visitors,—I can only add there- 
fore, and I do it with much truth, that 
Iam, my dear sir, your most obedi- 
ent and affectionate, humble scervant, 
George Washington.” We cherish with 
veneration every memory of the great 
Washington, and we thank God that he 
has given to our country, at least one 
man, whose character is worthy of our 
highest enthusiasm, and whose virtues 
we may admire without limit, and feel 
ourselves ennobled in doing so. 

But we will linger no longer over rem- 
iniscences of the summer that has just 
gone. It has passed away, with all the 
treasures of its beauty, its sweet and 
peaceful evenings, its fresh, dewy morn- 
ings, and its memories of kind friends, 
of intellectual enjoyments, of thought- 
ful hours and of humble resolves, and 
above all, it has not taken from us the 
vivid impression of the never-ceasing 
goodness of One who holds times and sea- 
sons in his own hand, and who makes 
summer and winter, the opening spring 
and the teeming autumn to speak his 
praises. 


CEcILIA. 
October 15th, 1856. 


































AN ADDRESS. 


BY JAMES BARRON HOPE. 


Pronounced at the Opening of the Norfolk Theatre. 


Fair patrons of the muse whom we adore, 
As yon gay curtain rises from the floor, 
A mimic world starts up beneath your eyes, 
Where Yorics jest, or Hamlets moralize,— 

A world wherein the student’s eyes may scan 
The varied pages in the heart of man— 

That volume dark, where, e’en to hoary age, 
The hand of passion writes upon the page! 

To open this grand volume, and explore 

Its varied tales; to read and tell them o’er 
Belongs to us—to us who tread the stage 

Is giv’n the skill to turn each varied page, 

And turning them, grave lessons to impart— 
Instruct the brain and purify the heart. 
Here—on these boards we picture forth the strife 
That makes the ocean typical of life ; 

Display its shoals where many a gallant sail 

Has sadly stranded in some fitful gale. 

Aye! we instruct, for since gay Congreve’s age, 
A wondrous change has passed across the stage! 
Licentious wit no longer holds its sway— 
Beaumont and Fletcher both have had their day! 
Sad dogs they were, and sadder still the times 
Which they embellished with pernicious rhymes. 
Aye! they have gone whose genius gave a grace 
To what enacted would entail disgrace, 

And now we show no pictures which offend— 
The Drama stands fair Virtue’s fastest friend. 
As mother when her graver lessons fail 

Conveys sound truth in some ingenious tale: 

So does the Drama first your ears engage 

And then instruct as humorist or sage. 

Here, gay Mercutio rants before your eyes— 
Here Cesar falls, and fair Ophelia dies— 

Here smooth Iago, with infernal art, 

Stirs up to frenzy dark Othello’s heart— 

Here Juliet loves, and Romeo dies in tears— 
Here Richard rushes to the shock of spears— 
Here fair Titania trips, and Ariel’s song 

In élfin music swells above the throng— 

Here Falstaff struts—of “sack and sugar” fond— 
Here artful Shylock calleth for his bond— 
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An Address. 


And here moves Portia—noblest of her kind, 
Of gentle heart, and most angelic mind, 
Here good Antonio bares his manly breast, 
And Cawdor slaughters unsuspecting guest— 
Here Jessica, neath Belmont’s spreading trees, 
Reads with her lord the planets mysteries— 

Here gallant Hotspur mounts his “‘crop-eared roan,” 
Leaving poor Kate to make a widow’s moan— 

Here moves bluff Harry, Wolsey by his side— 
Avarice, Revenge and Murder; Lust and Pride, 
And Love and Valor; Goodness, Peace and Truth— 
Each native feeling owned by age or youth— 

Each passion hid within man’s inner heart 

Is here unveiled and made to play its part. 

What impulse is there in the breasts of men 
Which is not bared by Shakspeare’s magic pen? 
What play of his, that leaveth not behind 

Some wholesome lesson in the lightest mind? 

Yet not alone do we present the grand 

And solemn pageants from his master-hand; 

But lighter lessons, springing from the age, 

We also offer on our changeful stage. 

Launching our shafts at “folly as she flies,” 

And teaching how men grow both good and wise. 
Is there a vice that dares to stalk abroad ? 

It finds reproof upon the scenic board ; 

And yet I know that there are those who say: 

His majesty below ’s “cast” in each play. 

If he is “cast,” ’tis simply then as one 

Who by the hungry law ’s at last undone— 
Nonsuited at the bar of man’s own heart— 

No fiction this—by histrionie art! 

To those false saints who shrug and turn away 

In holy horror from some noble play, 

Filled with high sentiments of general love 

Here in defiance I now fling my glove; 

And say: when Mirth and Pity have grown crimes 
That such as they may well reform the times. 
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A TALE OF A POCKET-ARCHIPELAGO.* 


Opposite Paimpol, on the coast of Brit- 
tany, is a little cluster of islands, known 
by the ambitious name of the Archi- 
pelago of Brehat. It is quite a pocket- 
archipelago. The whole number of the 
inhabitants is not above fifteen hundred ; 
but (as is natural, it seems, to insular 
people), this diminutive nation is famous 
for pride and exclusiveness. The man 
of Brehat will not admit that he is a 
Frenchman, or even a Breton—he is a 
man of Brehat. High and low—for there 
are such distinctions even there—not 
only think themselves superior to all the 
rest of the world, but look upon strangers 
with dislike and contempt. The women 
carry this prejudice so far, that if an un- 
lucky being of their own sex accidentally 
come over from the continent to seek em- 
ployment, every back is turned upon her, 
and there is not a single word of greet- 
ing. She is soon compelled to go and 
seek a livelihood elsewhere. The men 
are more cosmopolitan, for they are all 
sailors, almost from infancy. But, how- 
ever far they may go in their voyages, 
they always return to seek a wife on their 
native soil; and, when old age compels 
them to settle down, they return to their 
national bigotry and exclusiveness. 

The Archipelago of Brehat is composed 
of one large island, or rather two joined 
together by a causeway, constructed by 
Vauban, and a number of islets and rocks, 
now completely uninhabited, but formerly 
covered with buildings of various kinds, 
fortresses or monasteries—it is not certain 
which. When I first saw Brehat, it was 
from the rocks above Paimpol. The great 
ocean-tide was coming in, accelerated by 
a violent wind, and seemed to threaten to 
bury the pocket-archipelago in its vast 
foaming waves. There was nothing in 
the reputation of the place to induce me 
to visit it; and I should have been con- 
tent with this distant view, had it not 
been for the peculiar circumstances which 
I am now about to relate. 

I had just arrived—wandering through 
Bretany without any special object—from 


Saint Brieuc, in the coupé of a diligence, 
or, rather, in what was called the coupé 
of what was called a diligence. It was a 
sort of miserable omnibus, with two aris- 
tocratic seats in front, divided off by a 
ragged leathern curtain. Peasants and 
their wives, with children, dogs, and 
fowls, occupied the hinder compartment. 
I had secured one of the places in front; 
the other was occupied by a good-looking, 
bright-eyed young man, whose dress and 
demeanor at once pointed him out as an 
officer in some stout merchant ship. 
From his conversation I learned that he 
belonged to that part of the world. On 
the other hand, he seemed far from in- 
clined to be communicative about his own 
affairs ; and when we leaped tothe ground, 
in front of the Hotel de Rennes, he gave 
me a hearty shake of the hand, a farewell 
nod, and disappeared, without any inti- 
mation that it was likely we should meet 
again. 

My walk along the coast took place on 
the morrow; and after having admired a 
scene which is always adinirable—the 
coming in of the Atlantic tide against a 
rocky shore protected by outlying is- 
lands—I had begun to think that my 
presence was no longer absolutely re- 
quired in that part of the world, and that 
I might as well go back over the hills to 
Saint Brieuc. It was in this mood of 
mind that I saw coming towards me, 
walking with an uncertain step, my travel- 
ling companion of the previous day. I 
first thought that he was doing as I was, 
namely, admiring the prospect; but it 
soon appeared, from his awkward and 
confused manner, not only that he was 
no student of the picturesque, but that 
he was working up his courage to speak 
to me on a point which interested him 
personally. The salutation was more 
cordial on my side than on his. We 
talked a little, of course, about the pros- 
pect, and about the weather; and then 
he said, quite timidly, 

“ Have you no intention of visiting our 


Archipelago of Brehat?” 





*From an English Magazine. 
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‘‘None in the world,” I was about to 
reply, but the word “our” struck me, 
**You are then from Brehat?” I inquired, 
answering the question by another. 

He seemed glad of the opportunity to 
tell his story, being evidently in a differ- 
ent mood from that in which I had pre- 
viously seen him. We sat down on a 
wall belonging to a ruined cottage, with 
our faces to the wind, which sometimes 
compelled us to be watchful lest our hats 
should be blown away, and brought the 
taste of salt to our lips. , 

“Yes,” said the young man, ‘I am 
from Brehat; a wild country for strangers; 
though worth visiting for a day, but 
to all those born upon it as dear as 
if it were one of the sunny isles of 
Greece. You must go and see for your- 
self, however, what kind of a place it is- 
I shall try to tempt you, for I have a sel- 
fish interest to satisfy. It is now exactly 
a year since I left it. I went to Nantes, 
and joined my ship, bound to Trebisond, 
in the Black Sea. We have traded ever 
since in the Mediterranean—a fine piece 
of water. Have you ever been there?” 

I replied that I had; but added, smil- 
ing, that this was a very meagre outline 
of a story. He admitted that it was. 
After all, he had nothing particular, he 
said, to tell. The fact was, ‘the loved 
somebody,” a very plain, simple, and 
common fact, quite uninteresting to a 
stranger. But, who was this somebody ? 
Madeleine. A very definite description ! 
To him, however, the name had prodigi- 
ous significance. It meant—as I found 
when he gradually warmed into confes- 
sion—the first meeting on the dancing- 
ground on Sunday evening near the 
beach when he returned after his first 
vovage, begun when almost a boy—a 
desolate orphan—and concluded when 
quite a man; it meant the admiration and 
love which had flashed through his frame 
when he first beheld her coming along 
beneath some stunted trees amidst her 
comrades in age, who seemed born only 
to be her attendants; it meant that 
whole bewildering evening in which, 
despite all rules of propriety, he danced 
only with her, gazed only at her, thought 
only of her, attended only on her, and 
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disregarded all the anger, and the jea- 
lousy, and the chatterings, and the sneers 
of damsels who thought themselves at 
least equally entitled to homage from the 
young and handsome sailor. ‘‘ For I am 
rather good-looking to a woman’s eye,” 
said our young friend, naively passing his 
fingers through his hair. I laughingly 
assented, and listened with attention, 
when, after this explosion of feminine or 
half-civilised vanity, he went on to relate 
how Madeleine was the daughter of the 
richest proprietor on the island, and how 
her father had promised her in marriage 
to an old retired admiral, whom fancy 
had led to establish himself during the 
latter years of his life at Brehat. 

“T was not the man to let this sacrifice 
take place with the sneaking complacency 
of your town’s folk,” said the sailor (who, 
by the way, told me that his name was 
Cornic). ‘I went and asked Madeleine’s 
hand, and was of course refused, because 
my wealth was not sufficient. I objected 
that wealth was a thing to be got, and 
that a man who had all his limbs and a 
strong will to command them, with the 
hope of Madeleine in the future, was 
capable of doing wonders. The old man 
said something about the sacredness of 
his promise to the admiral; but, as he 
had resolved not to let his daughter be 
married for a couple of years, intimated 
that if I could make a good offer within 
that time, why he would take the matter 
into consideration. So I set off on my 
voyage to Trebisond; not, you may be 
sure, without having some private talk 
with Madeleine, and obtaining from her 
a promise that she would never marry the 
admiral until I gave up all claim to her 
hand. For as you may imagine, my dear 
sir, Madeleine did not hesitate a moment 
between me and the crusty old sea-wolf 
who had cast his eyes on her, and whose 
mode of courtship was to watch her 
through a telescope from his window as 
she went in and out of her house or 
wandered towards the fields. I am quite 
sure she will keep her promise; still, 
woman’s nature is weak. I have heard 
no news from Brehat since I left; and 
now that I am so near, I am afraid to go 
over. I have tried to learn in Paimpol 
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some news of the doings in the island; 
but nobody knows anything of them, It 
is true that a wicked old woman has told 
me that Madeleine Bosc was married to 
M. Renard a week or two ago; but this 
must be a falsehood. Neither she nor 
her father would dare to deceive me so, 
I am terrible, sir, when I am angry. 
There is no knowing what I might do. 
We are not Bretons at Brehat. We come 
from the south. We are Basques or 
Spaniards. You know how those people 
treat the mistress who has betrayed them, 
and the man who is her accomplice.” 

Young Cornic had risen, and was walk- 
ing rapidly to and fro along the edge of 
the rock, making threatening gesticula- 
tions towards the far-out island of Bre- 
hat. [now understood that he wanted me, 
having confidence—I know not for what 
reason—in my discretion and willingness 
to oblige, to go over to Brehat and ascer- 
tain the truth of the report which had 
agitated him. He feared that if he went 
himself, he might be driven to commit 
some crime. As my journey had no par- 
ticular goal, it was not a very great sacri- 
fice on my part to consent. I took his in- 
structions, promised to return on the 
morrow, went with him to Paimpol, hired 
a bark, and, the weather having become 
quite fine, in a few hours reached Brehat. 

A wall of crumbling granite encircles 
the principal island, and allows nothing 
to be seen from the sea, but the summits 
of numerous small hills, always crowned 
with rocks. As youadvance inland, how- 
ever, the country becomes more pleasing. 
In few parts of France, indeed, is the soil 
more industriously made use of. The 
fields extend to the very base of rocks, 
and are covered with a rich vegetation. 
Between them run narrow pathways, 
quite sufficient for the use of a district 
which contains not a single cart nor 
even a single horse. There are a good 
many cows; and carriage is performed by 
mean of asses. Hamlets, composed of 
neat and clean houses, and with names 
ending in “ker” and “ec” are scattered 
here and there. The most considerable 
is called Le Bourg; and it was towards 
this, that I directed my steps from the 
landing place. 
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There was of course no hotel or re- 
spectable inn of any kind, but I managed 
to obtain hospitality in a cabaret, where 
I saw some sailors drinking. The hos- 
tess was a surly old lady who looked at 
me askance as I consumed an early din- 
ner, for which I had promised to pay well. 
She could not make out what I wanted at 
Bourg; but did not choose to indulge in 
any inquiries. I was obliged to begin the 
conversation myself, and soon found that 
without plump questioning I should never 
reach the point I aimed at, I had asked 
who were the principal inhabitants of the 
island? I had been asked in return, what 
I wanted to know for? At length, I bold- 
ly mentioned the name of M. Bosc, and 
succeeded in learning that he had gone to 
France, perhaps to Paris. 

* And Madeleine,” said I— 

The old lady came and stood full before 
me and looked, with something like fury, 
in my countenance. 

“What business had I,” she at length 
asked, “‘ to speak of the bride of Kerwa- 
reva ?” 

These words at once told me, that poor 
Cornic’s fate was, in reality, decided. I 
remained silent, and the hostess, thinking 
that she had sufficiently rebuked me, went 
away to attend to her domestic duties. 
But, it seems that her mind continued to 
work upon the thoughts I had suggested. 
She came back to me with a gentler ex- 
pression of countenance, sat down near 
me, and said, 

‘““What curiosity can a stranger have 
about the bride of Kerwareva ?” 

I replied that I did not know what she 
meant; that I had once heard that M, 
Bose had a pretty daughter; and that I 
asked about her, simply because I had 
nothing else to ask about. 

“In that case,” replied she, “ take my 
advice and do not speak of her to any one 
else in this island. The friends of M. 
Bose are numerous and quarrelsome, I 
have no time to tell you her story now, 
but I will say something about it this 
evening, before you go to bed. If you 
wish to see her,” she added, lowering her 
voice, ‘‘ take a brisk walk towards the 
northern point of our island, pass Ker- 
wareva, just look at the pretty little house 
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you will see built there, and manage to 
reach the Peacock’s Hollow at the time of 
low tide. Approach it softly; and, if you 
respect sorrow, do not speak to what you 
see.” 

So saying, the hostess—in whom insu- 
lar exclusiveness had thus yielded to fe- 
male garrulity—bustled away to attend 
to some new customer, and [ started in 
the direction she had pointed out. I soon 
reached Vauban’s Causeway, and, having 
passed a hamlet that immediately suc- 
ceeds it, entered upon a country totally 
different in character from that which I 
have described. Everything wore a wilder 
and more savage aspect. Rocks more fre- 
quently broke through the soil, and rose 
to a greater height, in strange forms. The 
vegetation was less active. Heath and 
brushwood stretched in great masses here 
and there. The few houses were of a dif- 
ferent character, lower and more primi- 
tive. Kerwareva, which I soon reached, 
was composed of mere huts, built of loose 
stone, and thatched with turf. But, a lit- 
tle way from it, amidst some rocks, rose, 
as I had been led to expect, an elegant 
little house, that looked as much out of 
place there, as a London villa in the midst 
of the Lybian desert. The shutters were 
closed, and it did not at first seem to be 
inhabited ; but, as I passed near it, I saw 
a very respectable-looking man—no doubt 
the Admiral—sitting in the doorway, in 
an attitude of despondency, but looking 
with intent eagerness towards the north. 
Although curious to scan the countenance 
of another of the actors in the sad story, 
I refrained from approaching; and con- 
tinued my walk towards the Peacock’s 
Hollow. 

As soon as I had passed the last houses 
of the village, all traces of human pres- 
ence disappeared. I entered a realm of 
rock, earth, air, and water, intermingled. 
First, came a desert heath, sinking here 
and there into a salt marsh; then an in- 
clined plain of meagre turf; then two 
enormous blocks of granite, rising up like 
the fragmentary walls of a ruined tower 
of gigantic magnitude. I looked round 
for the form I expected to see. All was 
silent, save when the t!.ousand murmurs 
of the waves on every side were borne 
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along by a gust of wind. I advanced 
slowly between the seeming walls, meet- 
ing with no obstacle but some huge stones, 
rounded by the continual action of the 
water, which at present, however, was far 
beneath. Soon a kind of subterranean 
roar warned me to be cautious ; and pres- 
ently I saw a vast abyss before me, de- 
scending to invisible depths and widening 
towards the beach below, where the wa- 
ter at its lowest ebb was playing in the 
light of the sun, now far down below the 
horizon. Across the centre of the gulf 
lay a huge block of stone, like a bridge, 
which as I afterwards learned, is ever 
lifted up by the high tide as it rushes in, 
and ever falls back into its old place as 
solid and firm as ever. 

It was easy to see that it was impossi- 
ble to approach the Peacock’s Hollow ex- 
cept by the way 1 had come. The huge 
rocks inclining inward rose far over-head ; 
not even a goat could have moved along 
their surface. I began to fear some ca- 
tastrophe, but, on looking back, suddenly 
saw a light graceful figure, clothed in 
white, advancing by the way I had come. 
I made myself small against the rock to 
let it pass. There was no doubt in my 
mind that this was Madeleine, the bride 
of Kerwavera, She passed fearlessly by 
me and drew near the edge of the gulf. 
I retired a little, but gazed anxiously at 
her. She took up a pebble, and, having 
murmured some words that resembled an 
incantation, cast it below. Then she lis- 
tened for awhile, clapped her hand joy- 
ously, and exclaimed:—‘“ This year—this 
year!’ and came running back with the 
lightness of a fawn. I again allowed her 
to pass: and, having no further curiosity 
to satisfy at the Peacock’s Hollow, slowly 
retraced my steps. 

On reaching the heath that precedes 
Kerwareva, I was surprised to see Made- 
leine crouching down near the path, and 
seeming to watch eagerly for my coming. 
I affected to pass by without seeing her, 
but she ran towards me and took hold of 
my sleeve, smiling in a deprecating man- 
ner, as if she feared I might be offended. 
Let me admit that my lip quivered, and 
my eyes grew dim. I did not need the 
revelations of mine hostess of Le Bourg 
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to explain these unequivocal signs. 
The poor thing had evidently lost her 
reason. Though what she now said, ap- 
peared at first plain and sensible enough. 

“You are the first stranger I have met 
at that false foolish place,” said she, 
“and although I would not notice you 
then, my heart shrank as if you might 
be the bearer of evil news. You seemed 
to look at me, and not to care about the 
curiosities of our island. This is not 
proper in a stranger, but if you are a 
messenger the case is quite different. We 
can talk together here—and if you stoop 
down, the admiral will not be able to see 
us with his telescope.” . 

I did not know what to say. It was 
quite evident that an impassable barrier 
had now been raised between Cornic and 
Madeleine. To speak of his presence on 
the mainland would be sheer cruelty. 

“What is the reason you threw the 
pebble into the gulf, my child?” said I, 
evading the subject she wished to talk of. 

“JT am not your child,” she replied 
haughtily. ‘I am the child of M. Bose, 
the richest man on this island, which is 
the reason why they all want to marry 
me—all the old admirals, I mean. But, 
my heart is sealed up, and he who can 
open it is far away. He will come back, 
for the pebble speaks truth. All the 
young girls of Brehat try that experi- 
ment; but those that sigh for him come 
away disappointed—looking red and fool- 
ish. The pebbles they throw do not go 
straight down, but tinkle, tinkle against 
the rock—one tinkle for every year of 
maidenhood. Mine only makes no noise, 
so that, of course, Cornic must come back 
soon. For how else am I to be married 
to him ?” 

I tried to proceed, but she stood in my 
path. 

“ All is wrong here,” touching her 
forehead. ‘I won’t deceive you; but I 
am not so mad as not to see you come 
from Cornic. Why, if you did not know 
all about my story and pity me, you would 
be quite frightened! But you only look 
grave and puzzled. Ha! perhaps you 
are one of those who say he went down 
to the bottom of the sea. But this is 
nonsense. I must be married to him 
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within the year ; and drowned men don’t 
marry. Hush! let us talk of something 
else ; here is my husband !” 

I had little time to notice the contra- 
diction of the latter part of this speech ; 
for, the old Admiral, who had approached 
over the low country now came close 
upon us. He walked slowly, as if not 
to interrupt our colloquy rudely; but ev- 
idently was surprised. I looked at him 
apologetically, and he bowed. 

‘* Madeleine,” said he, very gently and 
affectionately, “‘ the air is getting cold as 
the evening comes on. You know that 
your father bade me be careful about your 
health.” 

She smiled quite kindly at her old hus- 
band; and took his arm with a demure 
look. I went away after exchanging sa- 
lutes and glances of intelligence with 
him; and did not turn back for some 
time. I then saw this strange couple 
walking sedately towards the little house 
among the rocks. 

“* What a sad story I shall have to tell 
poor Cornice!” thought I. 

The hostess said Le Bourg had very 
little to add to what I had learned; but, 
as I kept the secret of my interview with 
Madeleine to myself, I had to endure a 
long and confused narrative. The news 
of Cornic’s death had been brought— 
probably invented—purposely. Then, 
Madeleine had been over persuaded by 
her father to marry the Admiral. What 
were the precise means used to influence 
her were not known ; but on leaving the 
church she escaped from the company, 
and was found, some hours afterwards, 
throwing pebbles into the Peacock’s Hol- 
low, and exclaiming that she was to be 
married within the year. This happened 
but a few months after Cornic’s depar- 
ture, which makes it reasonable to sup- 
pose that the young man was deluded to 
go away, simply that the marriage might 
take place without opposition. From that 
time forward, Madeleine never perfectly 
recovered her reason, though she lived on 
good terms with the Admiral], who treated 
her rather as his daughter than his wife. 
He has often been heard bitterly to re- 
gret having been the cause of so much 
misfortune. He built the little cottage at 
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Kerwareva, in order that his poor wife 
might indulge her innocent fancy without 
being obliged every day to take a fatigu- 
ing walk. He watched over her with 
tenderness, and the influence of his char- 
acter was sufficient to prevent her from 
being disturbed in her wanderings. 

““My belief is,” quoth the hostess 
yawning, towards the end of her story, 
“that Cornic will some day come back, 
which will be very unfortunate. If Made- 
leine sees him, something dreadful will 
happen. Should you meet a sailor of 
that name in your travels, tell him to keep 
away from Brehat.” 

Next day I returned to Paimpol. The 
first person I met was Cornic. He was 
watching forme, I held down my head- 

“Tell me all about it,” he said, with 
manly firmness. “I think I shall be 
able to hear it.” 

He little expected what he was to hear: 
and shed some bitter tears in the little 
room of the Hotel de Rennes. Once, he 
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was on the point of hastening over to 
Brehat, and presenting himself before 
Madeleine. 

_ “She may regain her reason on behold- 
ing me,” he exclaimed. 

“To what purpose ?” I inquired. 

“You are right,” he replied. ‘I will 
return to my ship at Marseilles.” 

This was the best he could do under 
the circumstances. I accompanied him 
back to St. Brieuc, and then we parted. 
He looked very miserable and agitated ; 
and I was not quite sure of him, But 
he was a fine fellow, and kept his prom- 
ise; and here, artistically speaking, this 
story ought to have an end. Life, how- 
ever, is a complicated and extraordinary 
affair, and I am obliged to add, that when, 
a year or two afterwards, the Admiral 
died, Cornic went to Brehat. His pres- 
ence produced a magical effect, I suppose ; 
but this I know—that the young widow 
did actually recover her reason, and was 
actually married to him, after all. 
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or 


“T RISE AND GO.” 


I rise and go: I cannot stay: 
O heart oppressed with bitter tears 
From memories of those golden years 
Like flying shadows, passed away :— 


I rise and go: most tender eyes 

Are on me, following me afar 

They shine like evening’s holy star— 
They’ll guide me till my spirit dies. 


Alas! poor heart !—But do not dream 
Earth holds no longer aught that’s sweet— 
Turn back the eyes—the weary feet— 
Flow backward Time—Oh, radiant stream ! 


Flow back to other days when youth 
Was brilliant like the dawning day :— 
And did that glory pass away ? 

Still heaven is left—the perfect Truth! 


Trust ever—shrink not—cut the foam 
And cleave the dark and stormy seas— 
So many in Life’s argosies 


Like you are longing for their home! 
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THE ROSE OF NORTH ALABAMA. A SKETCH, 





BY CLYSTON. 


A perfect woman nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command, 

And yet a spirit still, and bright, 

With something of an angel light.— Wordsworth. 


She lives something over a half dozen 
miles from the beautiful little village of 
H The house is a long, rambling 
brick structure, with antiquated chimneys, 
high, pointed gables and shaded hy two 
antediluvian elms. It was built many 
years ago, before Alabama was formed 
into a State, and has not, of course, es- 
caped the defacing fingers of busy Old 
Time. Their prints can be seen in the 
crumbling porches, blackened walls and 
moss-covered roof. It is situated upon 
rather a rugged, but exceedingly pretty 
hill—three sides of which slope gradually 
down into level woodland—the fourth is 
somewhat precipitous, and overbrows a 
piece of low meadow-land, dotted with 
clumps of oak trees, and divided near the 
centre by a streamlet of clear, running 
water, fringed with willows and wild rose 
bushes. 

In the wood spreading out in the rear 
of the house, and at a considerable dis- 
tance from it—probably a half mile—is a 
spring. The path leading from the house 
to this spring is an extremely beautiful 
one. At first it winds around the feet of 
giant trees, or enormous piles of rock, 
next over ledges so disposed as to form 
in many places a rude kind of stairway 
down the slope of the hill, and still far- 
ther along, it passes across a rustic bridge, 
spanning a brawling little brook, then 
through a sort of narrow gorge or ravine 
to a quiet, shady dell, where the afore- 
said spring is found, and thence named 
“« Springdell.” 

It is just such a walk, as a young and 
romantic maiden would select for an eve- 
ning’s stroll with her heart’s choice, and 
the spring, gushing from the base of a 
gently swelling mound, embowered in 
trees and prattling joyously as its waters 
trip along over their bed of clear, white 
pebbles and brown, sparkling sand—a 








spot for her to listen to the first silvery 
whisperings of love. 

Here it was that I first saw her, whom 
I have styled the Rose of North Alabama. 


The time I shall never, never forget. 
It was near the close of a soft Summer’s 
day. One of those balmy, delicious eve- 
nings was it, so common beneath the sun- 
ny skies of Andalusia, but very rarely to 
be met with in our rougher and colder 
clime—an eve, which has power to call 
forth at once all the romance of man’s 
nature, to tinge with the magic hues of 
poetry every object of his sight and to fit 
him only to muse upon the manifold plea- 
sures of love and the beautiful. There 
was a light breeze, fragrant as the breath 
of a seraph singing an anthem in the tree 
tops. A solitary oriole—that most gor- 
geous of all our birds—glanced like a tiny 
rainbow amid the leaves, as he sprang 
from spray to spray. 


I was returning to the village from a 
hunt in the wood with my dog and gun; 
and upon drawing near the spring, was 
surprised to discover a young lady, whom 
I had never before seen, seated, or rather 
reclining upon a green, mossy bank, close 
by its marge, with a book lying open be- 
side her. Her position was the perfec- 
tion of grace and elegance. She was 
resting her head upon her hand, with her 
dark, brown eyes, beaming with a light 
placid and holy, fixed upon a spot of the 
clear, blue heavens, which appeared 
through a rift in the tree tops above her. 
Her raven tresses were dishevelled, and 
fell in superb flakes about her symmetri- 
eal neck and shoulders, contrasting rare- 
ly with their more than alabaster white- 
ness. And 


Her angel face, 
As the great eye of Heaven shinéd bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shady place. 
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376 The Rose of North Alabama. 


As by the powerful spell of a magician 
I stood rooted to the ground. I dared not 
move. Her loveliness and spirit-like ap- 
pearance, her dress of spotless white, the 
utter loneliness and matchless beauty of 
the spot, joined with the soft witchery of 
the hour, unloosed every curb upon my 
fancy, and | almost thought her some 
pure creature of air—haply the presiding 
Divinity of the place—and was more than 
half afraid that, were I to awaken her 
suddenly to the knowledge of my pres- 
ence, she would, like the beautiful Un- 
dine, when abused by the Knight Hulde- 
brand, change into mist, and mingling 
with the water, gently murmuring at her 
feet, disappear forever. 

Motionless and in silence I watched 
her long. I watched her until the sun 
sank behind a cloud-crag of violet and 
purple resting upon the western horizon. 
As its last, parting beam slowly faded 
from the glade, she arose and noiselessly 
glided in the direction of her home. I 
was then, for the first time, enabled to 
appreciate fully the words written by 
James, the Poet-Prince, when the lovely 
lady Jane Beaufort disappeared from his 
admiring eyes : 

To see her part, and follow I na might, 

Methought the day was turned into night. 


When I next met her, it was in the 
midst of a gay and happy throng of per- 
sons, all young like herself. Her calm and 
serious face was, on that occasion, dimp- 
led with joyous smiles; and her conversa- 
tion, incessant in its flow, was brimming 
with cheerfulness, and fragrant with the 
purest and most delicate wit withal. Her 
voice, in its every tone, even when she was 
alluding to things the most ordinary and 
common-place, had a strangely fascinat- 
ing—an enthralling power. It was soft, 


And had a touch of gentleness, as ’twere 
A tender flower grown musical. 


And then her laugh! It was so differ- 
ent from any that I had ever heard be- 
fore! Never boisterous was it, although 
its every note was distinct. How it gush- 
ed forth as clear as the ring of a golden 
bell, anon as gentle and subdued as the 
sound of an Eolian harp. The magic 
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tones of the seraph Israfel could not 
have possessed a more exquisite melody. 
It was the soul bubbling from the lips in 
music. 

Is there in all nature any sound more 
delightful than a genuine heart laugh? 
Scarcely I trow. And yet how seldom is 
it, that we hear one, in this day of exces- 
sive refinement. This day, when a Fash- 
ion, as tyrannous as it is indefensible, 
holds complete sway over our minds— 
when all our words and actions are made 
strictly to conform to its cold and unfeel- 
ing decrees. Now, to laugh, and to laugh 
at all heartily, is considered under all 
circumstances, shockingly undignified— 
a piece of unpardonable rudeness and 
most decided vulgarity. We are taught 
at present that, to be supremely elegant 
in manner, we must be natural in noth- 
ing- ‘To the young ladies especially does 
this remark apply in its fullest force. 
Studied attempts, it even seems, are be- 
ing madet, hrough a vicious system of ear- 
ly training,to uproot woman’s simplicity, 
that heart-jewel, which, a few years ago, 
was acknowledged to be the brightest and 
purest in her coronet. By the aid of 
French dancing masters, e¢ id omne ge- 
nus, many of our young women are fast 
becoming the merest bundles of affecta- 
tions. But we’ve wandered. Let us re- 
turn to the lady before us. 

Since the time last alluded to above, I 
have met her often; and the many bril- 
liant qualities, of which she at first ap- 
peared possessed, I have since discovered 
are truly hers—besides others, if possi- 
ble, more brilliant. Her mind is pre-em- 
inently beautiful. It was cast by nature 
in a powerful mould, and has been most 
excellently trained. A sturdy and health- 
ful growth has been therein cultivated, 
though not altogether to the exclusion of 
the flowers—those graceful, but frail and 
delicate flowers—which, in the education 
of our women, have generally obtained so 
disproportionally large a share of their 
attention. 

Her learning, for one so young, is real- 
ly immense, With many of the ancient 
and modern languages she is conversant. 
Several of the master-pieces of Greek, 
Latin, Italian and Spanish literature hay e 
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been read by her in the originals. With 
English literature from the Canterbury 
Tales of Old Chaucer to the Poems of 
Mrs. Welby, she is well acquainted. Nor, 
as strange as it may seem, has she even 
failed to grope somewhat amid the dark 
and labyrinthian mines of German meta- 
physics. She has examined the produc- 
tions of the vigorous and analytic mind 
of Kant, of the brilliant and imaginative 
Schelling, the severely concise and logi- 
cal Fichte, besides those of others, whose 
names are scarcely less renowned in this 
branch of literature. 

Many will doubtless say that these stu- 
dies are unwomanly. I shall not dispute 
it. Of this fact, however, I am well as- 
sured:—they have done this lady no 
harm. With all her learning, she has 
lost none of the original delicacy and 
softness of her character. She never 
makes a show of her erudition. On the 
contrary, she keeps it too nearly buried 
in the earth. But few of her friends even 
are acquainted with the vast amount of 
learning that she has heaped together in 
the last few years. She seems to be 
scarcely aware of it herself. It may be 
said, in the language of Sir Philip Syd- 
ney, “that her excellencies stand in her 
so silently, as if they had stolen upon her 
without her knowledge.” 

Having passed the whole, or almost the 
whole, of her young existence, amid the 
freshness and serene beauty of rural 
scenes untouched by the varied frivclities 
and frozen formalities of city-life, she is 
as guileless and innocent, as her face is 


lovely, or, her learning great. Hers is 
truly a pure heart—pure as that of Eve, 
when first she opened her eyes upon the 
myriad beauties of Paradise. Its every 
impulse originates in an earnest desire for 
the accomplishment of good—the premo- 
tion of her own happiness and the happi- 
ness of others, both here and hereafter. 

The severe studies, to which, she has, 
since her early girlhood, devoted herself, 
have not, in her case, as in that of many 
others, tinged the spirit with a sombre 
hue. It is true that when the features of 
her face are in repose, they bear an ex- 
pression so serious and thoughful, that it 
even appears one of sadness. But it is 
only an appearance. At the proper mo- 
ment she can be as gay as the gayest. 
And otherwise than contented I never saw 
her. Her heart has known no care—no 
sorrows. Its tranquil waters have never 
been ruffled by a single storm; the gems 
of hope brightly sparkling in their limpid 
depths have never had their lustre dim- 
med; and if upon their surface there 
have ever brooded shadows, they were 
only the shadows of passing May-clouds, 
or, of May-nights, all softened by the 
light of silver moon-beams : 


“Tn her is youth, beauty with humble port, 
Bounty, riches and womanly feature, 
God better wot than my pen can report ; 
Wisdom, largess, estate and cunning sure, 
In every point so doth guide her measure, 
In word, in deed, in shape, in countenance, 
That nature might no more her child ad- 
vance. 


HontTsvitiz, ALABAMA. 
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VIOLET. 
BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


I. 
The lake lies spread before me, 
With trees on every side ; 
And one is leaning toward me, 
Hanging graceful o’er the tide ; 
Its rich green leaves are gently dancing, 
By the zephyrs softly swayed, 
And the wavelets clear are glancing— 
Ripples by the lilies stayed. 


If. 

And there sitteth here beside me, 

’Neath the shade of forest trees, 
One who is a sister to me, 

Formed by Nature’s self to please. 
Soft the shadows now are lying 

On the bridge across the stream, 
And a butterfly is flying 
Slowly, like a passing dream. 









III. 
Resting on the mossy bank, 
’Mong the blossoms rick and rank, 
With her golden curls outflowing, 
Gaily moving in the wind— 
Violet is tossing branches 
On the bosom of the lake— 
Seeing if they come together, 
’Mong the circles that they make,— 
Our future destinies thus showing, 
Which indeed were worth the knowing. 





IV. 
As the branches float together, 

And our future will be one; 
Gaily trips she o’er the heather, 

In the shade, and in the sun; 
Gathering dewberries and lilies 

’Neath the boughs of every tree, 
And in all her rosy beauty, 
Bringing them with smiles to me. 


V. 
Violet indeed is lovely, 
And a sister fond and true; 
And old friends I ever treasure, 
Prize them far above the new. 
None within my bosom’s keeping, 
But I sooner could forget ; 
In my heart there’s sweetly sleeping 
One fair form—’tis Violet! 
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PICKINGS FROM A PORTFOLIO OF AUTOGRAPHS. 





Two MS. Letters of John Randolph of Roanoke. 


Few pursuits of elegant leisure to 
which men are addicted, are regarded 
with so little sympathy by mankind at 
large as the collection of autographs, and 
none are followed by their votaries with 
a keener interest and more passionate 
ardor. We have seen collectors of many 
kinds in our day. There is the bug 
fancier, for instance, who ranges all over 
the world in search of rare specimens of 
entomology, to be run through with a pin 
and arranged in glass cases for the admi- 
ration of such as take any delight in 
natural history. There is the botanist, 
ransacking four continents for his herba- 
rium, who can see nothing anywhere 
but the flowers under his feet, who finds 
the gentian and the Alpine rose the only 
objects worthy of attention in the Ber- 
nese Oberland, and shuts his eyes to the 
beauty and sublimity of ocean while hunt- 
ing varieties of sea weed on the lonely 
shore, There is the numismatologist, 
(Oh, gemini! what a long word we have 
to use in designating him,) who spends 
his days in searching after coins, and to 
whom the discovery of a Roman sester- 
tius affords the highest delight of which 
his nature is capable, a delight far be- 
yond that of seeing Niagara or hearing 
Jenny Lind. And then there is the col- 
lector of pictures, who “talks of his 
Raphaels, Correggios and stuff,” eager on 
the scent of an old master, and finding 
in the cracked canvass and the dust- 
darkened back-ground of an antique 
painting, evidences of the highest excel- 
lence. But the autograph collector sur- 
passes all these in the zeal with which he 
follows up the pursuit of his leisure 
moments, and secures for himself, per- 
haps, more of the good-natured ridicule 
of others than any collector of them all. 
It seems so frivolous a thing to the unre- 
flecting, this gathering up of old worm- 
eaten manuscripts, that they cannot be 
brought to believe that its results are 
sometimes in the highest degree valuable. 
And yet we are prepared to show that 
from no source can the history of a period 
be so satisfactorily ascertained as from a 





large collection of the autographs of that 
period. They give a closer insight into 
the past, 


Showing the age and body of the time 
Its form and pressure, 


than we can obtain in any other way. 
And here let us remark, that the true 
signification of autograph is but little 
understood. The word is of Greek derivy- 
ation and is made up of two words, autos, 
himself, and grapho, to write, and means, 
therefore, any writing which the author 
has done with his own hand. It does not 
mean, as generally accepted, the mere 
signature of an individual, but some ex- 
pression or utterance, some thought or 
opinion, some fact stated or inquiry made 
in writing by him. This is shown in the 
legal proceedings of France, (from which 
we obtain the word through the French 
form autographe,) wherein any paper 
simply signed by the maker was called 
an original, if attested by a public officer, 
an authentique, the term autographe heing 
reserved only for such documents as were 
wholly in the handwriting of the author. 
When we claim, then, for a collection of 
autographs rare historical value, let us 
be understood as meaning thereby a mass 
of manuscripts from the pens of great 
personages characteristic of them, and 
illustrative, to a greater or less extent, 
of their modes of thought and graces of 
style. He who contents himself with 
pasting in a serap-book the mere signa- 
tures of distinguished people, is not a 
collector of autographs and would be 
rejected by the fraternity of autogra- 
philes. 

Let it not be thought from this that the 
enthusiastic collector attaches no interest 
to the mere chirography itself. On the con- 
trary he sees in it a great significance and 
recognises a connection between a man’s 
handwriting and his mental development. 
A simple signature often typifies charac- 
ter, as is strikingly shown in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, where not a name, 
from the bold sweep of the pen of John 
Hancock to the tremulous marks of Ste- 
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phen Hopkins, but indicates the firmness 
and resolution of the Immortal Signers. 
The imperious nature and commanding 
will of Napoleon were strikingly mani- 
fested in his signatures, and as his ambi- 
tion urged him on to higher strokes of 
genius and policy, the very pen he em- 
ployed gave evidence of the loftier dar- 
ing. In the abbreviations of ‘ Nap’l” 
and “‘ N” alone, szratched almost illegibly 
on the paper, we see the haughty assur- 
ance with which he looked down upon 
Europe as the controller of its destinies. 
On the other hand what a beautiful order 
and simple majesty may not be observed 
in the noble signature of “G. Washing- 
ton,” and how surely does his penman- 
ship denote the greatness and moral dig- 
nity of the man! 

The idea that character is shown in 
handwriting is by no means a new one. 
It is set forth distinctly by the great mas- 
ter of Physiognomy, the celebrated Lavy- 
ater, in his “ L’art de connaitre les hom- 
mes,’ and is upheld by many French and 
English authorities. The late Edgar A. 
Poe was a firm believer in the theory and 
wrote several ingenious papers in this 
magazine, illustrated by facsimiles, to 
prove the discernibility of mental and 
moral traits in the ordinary penmanship 
of celebrated men. Autography is, in- 
deed, a fruitful subject, and might be 
treated with effect at considerable length 
by one who conjoined the requisite de- 
gree of learning to the love of collect- 
ing specimens. We could ourselves pre- 
pare a most interesting article apropos of 
visits we have made to distinguished col- 
lectors, to the venerable Dr. Raffles of 
Liverpool, to that excellent and accom- 
plished Doctor of Divinity, the Rev. W. 
B. Sprague of Albany, New York, to the 
much esteemed and most kind-hearted 
Mr. Tefft of Savannah, Georgia, and at 
some other time we may do so. At pres- 
ent, our design is simply to open a Port 
Folio, and bring thence to the light one or 
two letters which belong t» a small col- 
lection of our own. 

No man in this country, perhaps we 
might say no man who ever wrote in the 
English language, was more remarkable 
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for the exceeding elegance oi his episto- 
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lary efforts than John Randolph of Roa- 
noke. They were models of style in their 
department. With just enough of ego- 
tism to lend individuality to the letter, 
and with gossip sufficient in quantity to 
relieve the criticisms and reflections in 
which he indulged, the delightful and 
dogmatic old gentleman of Roanoke drove 
the pleasantest goose quill that ever made 
correspondence at once brilliant and en- 
gaging. Ile was as far from the foppish- 
ness of Walpole as from the studied cor- 
rectness of Pope, and his epistles read 
rather like the Table-talk of some supe- 
rior man of letters or statesmanship than 
the formal. compositions of the scholar. 
The handwriting of Mr. Randolph was 
the very perfection of legibility and easy 
grace. It somewhat resembled the MSS. 
of Junius, but was more flexible and had 
fewer flourishes. Formed upon that aris- 
tocratic model which belonged to English 
statesmen, before it was thought infra 
dig. to write plainly, one might see in 
the characters the admiration of the old 
country which Mr. Randolph always warm- 
ly cherished, and which is shown in the 
letter from London to his old acquain- 
tance, Nathaniel Macon of North Caroli- 
na, herewith presented to the reader. The 
letter which precedes it was written, sey- 
eral years previous, to an intimate perso- 
nal friend. In both the reader will find 
much of the epistolary excellence we have 
claimed for the writer. 


Roanoke, Juty 11. 1818. 
My dear Rutledge, 


When I got home from Richmond a 
fortnight ago, Dr. Dudley informed me 
that he had, that very morning, sent let- 
ters for me to that place, by my waggon— 
“one from Mr. Rutledge.” (I came a 
different road until within a few miles of 
my own house.) At length the “heavy 
rolling wain” has returned—a safer and 
oft-times a swifter conveyance than the 
Post—and I have the pleasure to read 
your letter written on my birth day—I 
hope you will always celebrate it in the 
same way—and as probably you never 
knew that important fact, or have forgot- 
ten it, I must inform you that it falls just 
two days before that of our sometime king, 
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on the anniversary of whose nativity you 
tell me you had proposed to set out, or as 
it is more elegantly expressed in our Doric 
idiom ‘‘¢o start,” for “the good old thir- 
teen United States.” Iam too unwell and 
too much fatigued to say much more than 
to express my disappointment at not see- 
ing you on your Atlantic Pilgrimage. I 
knew that I did not lie in your route, and 
altho’ I had no right to expect such a de- 
flection from your line of march, yet, 
somehow or other, joining an expression 
of one of your letters and my own wishes 
together, I made up a sort of not very 
confident hope of seeing you in my soli- 
tary cabin—“‘ bag and baggage’ as you 
say. I acknowledge that my construction 
of your language was strained but when 
once we have set our hearts upon any- 
thing, “ trifles light as air” serve our pur- 
pose as well as “holy writ.” And so you 
have been given back like another Orpheus 
by the infernal regions—but without leay- 
ing your Eurydice behind you. I suspect 
you cast no “longing, lingering look be- 
hind.” Pray tell me whether your Ixions 
of the West (whom I take to be true 
“ crackers’) stopped their wheels, as you 
passed; or Tantalus forgot his thirst and 
put by the untasted whiskey. 

You misapprehend me, or, what is more 
probable, I have expressed myself very 
incorrectly, if you impute to me the opin- 
ion that Burke, the great master of poli- 
tical philosophy, has been the model of 
our 4th of July orators and spouters in 
and out of Congress, I consider the style 
of Burke to be the most flexible that can 
be imagined and nothing can be stiffer, 
not even our Russian Envoy, than the 
style we both condemn. But read a page 
of Fishes Ames, or a line of one of Quin- 
cy’s speeches and forget Burke if you 
can. Sometimes you have a mere cento, 
and at all times a wretched imitation. Of 
Curran the ape of Grattan (who occasion- 
ally had Burke in his eye too) and of 
Phillips (the ape of Curran) whom we 
ape, I have already (I think) expressed 
my opinion. Grattan goes to the very 
farthest verge of propriety and often over- 
steps the modesty of nature, but if he had 
never said anything but what he delivered 
on the “Irish propositions” he would 





stand with me in the foremost rank of 
orators. Speaking of the Interdiction of 
the Commerce of Ireland beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope and Cape Horn he said— 
“it resembled a judgment of God rather 
than an act of legislature, whether meas- 
ured by extent of space or infinity of du- 
ration—and had nothing human about it, 
except its presumption!” This is not 
what Watts and his disciples call reason- 
ing—but it is above it. No, ‘my dear 
Rutledge, if I am enthusiastic in any 
thing, it is in admiration of Burke. 

Had I got your letter in time, I would 
have shot you flying somewhere between 
Fincastle and Winchester ; (our Winches- 
ter) you must be so heavy on the wing, 
that I could hit you as easily as a wood- 
cock. I proposed going to our Sulphur 
Springs for a diseased liver and it would 
have been killing two birds at once. 

Let me know your future movements, 
and perhaps I may contrive a meeting ; 
when you will see an old, withered, weath- 
er beaten, shrivelled creature and look in 
vain for him you once knew. My best 
wishes attend Mrs. R. and your sister. 
Your children ought to think of me as 
one whom they have long known. Re- 
member me to Middleton and his accom- 
plished wife, and believe me in the truest 
sense of the word, 

Your friend, 
J. R. or Roanoke. 


A writer unknown to me, in drawing a 
comparison between Johnson and Burke, 
thus expresses himself of the latter— 


“Burke's felicity is in a different 
sphere: it lies in the diversified allusions 
to all arts and to all sciences, by which, 
as he pours along his redundant tide of 
eloquence and reason, he reflects a light 
and interest on every topic which he treats; 
in a promptitude to catch the language 
and transfuse the feelings of passion; and 
in the unrestrained and ready use of a 
style the most flexible and the most ac- 
commodating to all topics ‘from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe,’ that perhaps 
any writer in any language ever attained, 
‘Ipsa res verba rapiunt.’ ” 


The ignorance of the better informed 
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among the English concerning us can only 
be surpassed by our want of information 
concerning the country of our forefathers. 
We have lost nearly all that our immedi- 
ate progenitors knew on this subject and 
the little that remains is rendered inap- 
plicable, and therefore deceptive, by the 
changes of the present reign—more mo- 
mentous than any recorded in history. 
Ages indeed have elapsed since 1760. 
Sir J. McIntosh lately averred in the 
House of Commons, “that forgery of 
Bank notes was a crime of very rare oc- 
currence among us.” As to their critics 
I think they have sometimes sinned in our 
case against candor and justice—but of- 
ten in our favor. I am indeed astonished, 
when I think of the men we send them 
by way of specimen, and the style of our 
State papers for a long time back,* that 
they should express so much consideration 
for us. Pardon the Gallicism. Conside- 
ration, however, you may say is not res- 
pect, it is not sterling bullion but French 
plate. Now a days, however, ‘ Dowlas is 
your only wear.” Ruffles and shams pass 
for shirts. 

I cannot trust my pen upon the 
The author is a spoiled child of fortune. 
Circumstances considered, he is entitled 
to great credit—but it was his misfortune 
to be bred in low life and to emerge out 
of it into the society of men who had en- 
listed under the banners of Paine, God- 
win, Condorcet, &c. Voltaire, whom I can 
never forgive if it were only for his 
crimes against Shakespeare, was the least 
hateful of the Sect. He at least was a 
man of wit and taste in his own litera- 
ture. The person of whom we are speak- 
ing is an enthusiastic admirer of Curran, 
and has committed his speeches to memo- 
ry not “at the Grammar School,” but at 
the mature age of 35—and now that he 
approaches or has passed 50 he is glad to 
take a lesson from counsellor Philips! 
There is no “royal road” to the feelings 
and habits of a gentleman. They can 
not be put on with an official or Levee 
Dress. 


To Henry Middleton Rutledge, Esq. 
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Lonvon, Dec. 81u, 1830, Wepnespay. 
My Old and Dear Friend: 

It was fully my intention to have writ- 
ten to you by one of the two last packets, 
but I was so overcome by the fatigue of 
doing that which was indispensable, that 
I threw down the pen in a state of utter 
exhaustion and severe pain of body and 
mind, My health continues to decline. 
Since this month came in, I have been par- 
ticularly distressed by a complication of 
diseases, and I begin to think that we are 
never to meet again in this world. That 
we may meet in another, and not a worse 
one, is my fervent hope and prayer. 

Last night, just as I was going to bed, 
Mr. McLane’s servant, without message, 
called and left your letter of the 2nd of 
October with mine. As soon as I saw the 
well known hand, I felt a twinge of con- 
science interfering with the pleasurable 
sensation with which I broke the seal. It 
is endorsed ‘ Dep. State. Rec: 12 Oct. 
1830.” Where it has been all this while, 
I can not guess—the Packets of the 16th 
and 24th having long ago arrived; and I 
have no doubt that, by this time, that of 
the Ist Nov. is alsoin. I have not been 
treated well about my letters. 

Our friend Mark has no doubt inform- 
ed you of the ridiculous and absurd con- 
duct of my men of business here [Gowan 
and Marx, No. 46 Lime Street] in send- 
ing your books to “ St. Petersburgh to the 
care of Wm. R. Johnson”—instead of 
Petersburg, Virginia.t I am likely to be 
a serious loser by their stupidity and neg- 
ligence. For at the same time they ship- 
ped effects of mine to the same non est 
inventus. personage, to whom they also 
enclosed the Bill of Lading, without wri- 
ting me a word. The consequence was 
that the vessel discharged her cargo and 
returned to London some time before I 
left Russia, without my knowing a sylla- 
ble about it, and the Custom House, very 
properly, refused to deliver the packages 
to Clay, or my agent in St. Petersburgh ; 
and so slow and tedious are all the forms 
of the Imperial Administration that they 
could not be obtained until so late a pe- 





*e. g. J. Q@. Adams's correspondence with Don Onis. 
t They were addressed to Nath’] Macon Esq. of North Carolina, care of W. R. J. Petersburg. 
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riod, that I begin to fear they have gone to 
the bottom in the late gales, which have 
been very destructive. It is only an addi- 
tional proof to hundreds in the course of 
my life, that an agent, call him Commis 
sion Merchant, or what you will, rarely 
feels the slightest sympathy with the in- 
terest of his principal. 

What you say about “ Public Debt and 
Paper money and Taxes to support their 
credit” is both pithy and apropos—for I 
have made a coat of arms for you. The 
Field, which is or, is divided by a Cross ; 
argent. In each quarter is a Tobacco 
Plant. The crest is a plant of Indian corn. 
in full bearing—Motto “ suum cuique.” 
And over the crest—‘“‘ Hard Money.” I 
had the Tob’o topped to 8 leaves [4 plants 
to the fb] but the painter and engraver 
made the stalk of Corn so like a Cat tail 
of our marshes, and the Tobacco so like 
thistles, that I cancelled the plate, and 
ordered the tradesman to send me a draw- 
ing of each plant from a botanical work, 
before he put the next in hand. At first, 
I intended that the field should be Gules ; 
emblematical of your red land. But the 
gold was preferred in reference to both the 
mottoes ; for without Hard Money inter- 
lopers will feed out of our corn crib and 
chew our tobacco. I wish they would 
take only what they can chew. I say 
“our,” as one of us the People. Tell this 
to Mr. Gid. Alston in particular—and to 
Weldon Eiwards, who and yourself are 
exceptions to my general rule respecting 
agents. 

Gas, We es BEEP 

“ Since we were first acquaint” and that 
is going on more than forty year, or there- 
by, we have not differed upon many sub- 
jects and long experience has served to 
bring me over to your opinion. ‘The 
Independence of the Judiciary” was the 
last strong hold that I maintained against 
you—and that I have some time ago sur- 
rendered. I use the phrase technically of 
course. 

Last month I spent about three weeks 
in the country. I passed eight days most 
pleasantly, health excepted, at Bidleston in 

Suffolk on the invitation of Rich’d Wil- 
son, Esq. He has been the architect of 
his own fortune of which about 3,000 


acres lie around his spacious and most 

hospitable mansion. One of his daugh- 

ters is married to a namesake and dis- 

tant, very distant, relative of mine, son 

of the last Bishop (but one) of London. 

The coach took me within 10 miles of his 

house, where his own carriage met me. 

He insisted upon paying me this very un- 

usual compliment, and when I arrived at 

Sudbury I found his coach and servants 

waiting for me in the Inn Yard. We 

coursed and killed hares—the dogs never 
letting one escape. This you [who know 
the English hare to be nearly or quite as 
large as our grey fox and much fleeter] 

will say was fine sport. We shot also— 
that is Mr. Wilson did every day and I 
sat upon a delightful poney and looked 
on—once I made out to pull a trigger and 
killed four pheasants. Eighteen and a half 
brace were driven out of one preserve of 
about a circular acre towards us, nearly 
all within shot—but I did not shoot that 
day. One morning we killed with the 
“long dogs” six hares. On no occasion 
did they run as many hundred yards from 
where we started them; but doubled and 
twisted poor things until the grey hounds 
doubled them up. On Sunday the last of 
the month (October) I accompanied my 
host to New Market to be present at the 
Houghton Meeting. We dined that even- 
ing with the celebrated Mr. Gulley of pu- 
gilistic fame. 

He lives, or did live, at the Hare Park 
about 5 miles from New Market, and has 
been for many yeors a Better of the first 
magnitude. He has a beautiful rustick 
wife, for whose sake he has sold Hare 
Park that she (who cannot be forced into 
the society of the wives and daughters of 
the associates of her husband, because 
she is an Innkeeper’s daughter) may be 
with her relatives in Yorkshire. Gulley 
is an uncommonly handsome, well made 
and well-bred man. He lives like a Duke. 
We had six varieties of wine, all exqui- 
site of their sort—2 dishes of Fish—and 
such venison as I never beheld elsewhere. 
Ile has all the quietness of manner that 
distinguishes our friend Wm. R, Johnson. 
On one “Great Leger” he netted £22,000. 

Sir Mark Wood who has “got on the 
melting pot” (his father made the estate) 
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has bought Hare Park. One of the first 
persons that I met next morning on the 
course, to whom at my request I was in- 
troduced, was old Frank Buckle just from 
the weighing scales. You may remem- 
ber that he rode Hambletonian in the 
great 3,000 guinea match, against Dia- 
mond; which all allowed he won by rid- 
ing. The old man was highly gratified 
at Mr. W’s telling him “that I desired to 
be introduced to him.” He is about the 
size of Arthur Taylor, but the very pic- 
ture of health. 

From New Market I went next day, 
Tuesday, to Cambridge. [But I had for- 
got to mention that the racing (8 of them) 
was very indifferent. I saw Priam how- 
ever, at W. Chifney’s stakes, a splendid 
horse—first favorite for the last Great Le- 
ger at Doncaster, but beaten by Birming- 
ham ; some think by consent of parties. 
You will see a note of them both in the 
3d Vol. of the Stud Book, which I shall 
send you. It is in my own hand. | 

Mr. Wilson being called home by the 
sudden death of a guest—Capt. Rotheram, 
Capt. of the Royal Sovereign, Adm’! Col- 
lingwood, the leading and victorious ship 
at Trafalgar—I, who had been dreadfully 
sick at New Market, went on the next 
day to Cambridge. Here I had to go to 
bed, before dinner, and was so ill that I 
despaired of seeing the vast improvements 
that have been made since my last visit 
there. However, my best friend opium 
brought me through. The additions to 
Trinity College, St. John’s, King’s, and 
Corpus would alone furnish forth an 
University. That to St. John’s is the 
most beautiful Court in the world, con- 
taining 112 apartments of 3 rooms each, 
and a screen as beautiful, which forms a 
magnificent cloister. 





Tuurspay, Dee’r 9th, 1830. 
[The severest attack which I have had 
for a long time, obliged me to give over 
writing yesterday. The distress and 


anxiety of the last 18 hours are not to 
be described. | 





[November 


The new court, called “The King’s 
Court,” at Trinity College, is even more 
extensive than that at St. John’s. I 
dined with the Fellows on the 5th of 


Noy’r, a Festival, [Gunpowder Plot, |— 


in their noble hall, where 400 of that 
College alone sat down to eight large 
tables. This vast room, with its old 
carved oak rafters, [it has no ceiling— 
like Westminster Hall, &c.,] was warmed 
by one vast Brazier in the centre of living 
charcoal. We had a Turbot as large as 
a Tea-Board and the “audit ale” restored 
my appetite for malt liquor, which the 
infernal drench of London, miscalled 
Porter, had completely taken away. The 
whole revenue of this most renowned 
College, which boasts her Trinity of great 
men, Bacon, Barrow and Newton—|to 
whom may’ be added Lord Coke, Dryden, 
Bentley and Ld. Byron] does not exceed 
£40,000 per ann. to keep up this mag- 
nificent establishment. The undergradu- 
ates, indeed, contribute largely (not less 
than £200 each) particularly the Fellow 
Commoners, sons of such noblemen or 
gentlemen as are admitted to the Fellows’ 
table. Undergraduates are what we 
would call students.* The mastership of 
Trinity is worth £3,000 per ann. besides 
a splendid Lodge (palace) in which the 
King and the Judges take up their 
quarters when they come to Cambridge. 
The fellowships are moderately endowed 
and there is no avoidable idleness here. 
With all my prepossessions and prejudices 
against a foreign education, if I had a 
son he should, at mature age, spend at 
least two years at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. The united grounds of this 
College, St. John’s, Clare Hall and 
King’s, form a promenade to which there 
is nothing like at Oxford. The celebrated 
mathematician, Babbage, has written a 
strange work on the “Decline of Science 
in England”—strange at least for him, 
who is the successor of Newton and the 
only Professor at Cambridge who does 
not lecture. 

After a short stay in town I went to 





*Students of Christ Ch. Coll. Oxford are what elsewhere are termed “Fellows.”’ “ Scholars’’ 


enjoy “Scholarships.” 
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Chislehurst, in Kent, to see my venerable 
friend Mrs. Weddell, who with her hus- 
band (member for Yorkshire) accompa- 
nied Ld. Rockingham in his triumphal 
procession down to York, after the Repeal 
of the Stamp Act—which pacified the 
Empire. She was sister-in-law of Lord 
R. I spent three days and a half in 
Kent, one day and night at Mr. Thos. 
Brandram’s, at Lee, who has; the most 
desirable place that I know in England. 

You see that I say very little on poli- 
ticks. My decided opinion is that there 
will be a general War in Europe, France 
reminds me of a schoolboy that has put 
a chip upon his head. God speed her I 
say. The misery and distress here can- 
not be conceived, unless you could see 
regular files of the English newspapers. 

If I live, I will be at home on the feast 
of the new corn, for I perceive that we 
are not to have any old corn even to bring 
in the wheat harvest. ‘Not an ear to 
the acre” is my brother Harry’s report to 
me. On Rappahannock too, there is a 
total failure—it is not quite so bad with 
us, but the crop is a very short one. 


Monpay, Dec. 13, 1830. 

The last sentence was not finished until 
to day. I have been very much distressed 
by my complaint and as the Packet which 
will carry this does not sail until Thurs- 
day morning, I have written by snatches. 
Saturday I made out to dine with the 
famous ‘“ Beef Steak’s” which I had a 
great desire todo. The scene was unique. 
Nothing permitted but Beef Steaks and 
potatoes, portwine, punch, brandy and 
water, &c. The broadest mirth and most 
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unreserved freedoms among themembers— 
every thing and every body burlesqued— 
in short a party of school boys on a frolic, 
could not have been more unrestrained in 
the expression of their merriment. I 
was delighted with the conviviality and 
heartiness of the company. Among other 
toasts we had that “great friend of 
Liberty, Prince Metternich” and a great 
deal more of admirable foolery. The 
company waited chiefly on themselves— 
the songs without exception, were mirth- 
stirring and well sung. In short here I 
saw a sample of old English manners; 
for the same tone has been kept up from 
the foundation of the Club—more than 
a century. Nothing could be happier 
than the burlesque speeches of some of 
the officers of the Club—especially a Mr. 
Stephenson (Vice P.) who answered to 
the call of “ Boots!” Major Gen. Sir 
Andrew Barnard presided admirably and 
another gallant officer, Gen’! Sir Ronald 
Ferguson greatly contributed to our 
hilarity also. Admiral Dundas (not of the 
Scotch clan) a new Ld. of Admiralty, who 
came in for his full share of humour and 
left-handed compliments, paid his full 
quota towards the entertainment. In short 
I have not chuckled with laughter before, 
since I left Virginia. 

News of Insurrection in Warsaw and 
throughout Poland. The present Adm’n 
here gains ground daily. 


* * * * * * 
Yours to the end of the chapter, 
J. R. of Roanoke. 


To Narnanret Macon Esq. 
Buck Spring. 
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TO MY HUSBAND. 


I miss thee—Oh, I miss thee, 

In our home at close of day, 

I miss thee in the morning’s hour, 

In the glow of evening’s ray ; 

And the earth seems dark and weary, 
With a dreary sky above, 

Since the smile has wandered from me 
With its joyousness and love. 


I miss thee—Oh, I miss thee, 
Where’er I chance to stray, 

I miss thee in the hush of eve, 
When its shadows dim my way; 
For thy presence wove a halo 
Round my lone and weary hours, 
As the spirit art of beauty 
Weaves a glory round the flowers. 


I miss thee—Oh, I miss thee, 

In the day, and in the night, 

I miss thee in the twilight hour, 
When the stars are shining bright ; 
Where’er I chance to wander, 
Where’er I chance to be, 

On my heart and on my spirit 
Glows a burning thought of thee. 


I miss thee—Oh, I miss thee, 

In the shadowy realms of sleep, 

I miss thee in the night’s deep shades, 
That across my spirit creep ; 

And the silent land of slumber 

Hath no pleasant dream for me. 

Since I wander ’mid its shadows, 
Lonely, afar from thee. 


I miss thee—Oh, I miss thee, 
Where’er thy footsteps roam, 

I miss thee in the world abroad, 
In the quiet of our home ; 

And there rests a lonely shadow 
On the face of nature now, 

And a shade of care is stealing 
On my heart and o’er my brow. 


I miss thee—Oh, I miss thee, 
In my own deep solitude, 

I miss thee in the weary hours, 
That above my spirit brood ; 
And to me all nature’s dreary, 
As in eclipse the while, 

Since thou art not here to bless me, 
With the sunshine of thy smile. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRESENT STATE OF SOUTHERN LITERATURE. 


There has been no question so often 
asked, and so variously answered of late 
years as this, “shall the South have a 
literature of her own?” It is one of vi- 
tal importance to her social and political 
interests, a question on which hangs the 
integrity of her peculiar institutions, and 
on which is based the preservation of her 
social and political independence. 

We look in vain elsewhere for any na- 
tional literature whose object it is to aim 
a blow at the existence of the very social 
fabric which supports it. What for ex- 
ample, would be thought of a history of 
Great Britain whole chapters of which 
were devoted to an eloquent denunciation 
of monarchy? What would be thought of 
a feuilleton published within sight of the 
Tuilleries, designed to ridicule the preten- 
sions of Napoleon III. and to rear upon 
the tumbling ruins of his dynasty the 


regime of the Bourbons? What would ° 


be thought of a political essay emanating 
from the press of a Harper or a Redfield, 
designed to show the utter failure of re- 
publican institutions and eloquently re- 
commending a return to the colonial vas- 
salage to England ? 

And yet “’tis true ’tis pity, but pity ’tis 
’tis true” that the literature which the 
South has adopted as her own, which helps 
to form her libraries, to allure her youth, or 
to teach her children is devoted in a great 
measure to a crusade against an institu- 
tion, the destruction of which, as she ver- 
ily believes would impoverish her purse, 
cripple her power and corrupt her morals. 

We are prepared to sustain what we 
say. George Bancroft has been elevated, 
whether justly or not, to the high rank of 
the historian of the United States. His 
book, or rather his books, for their name 
is Legion, are in the hands of every well 
read man in the South. They are placed 
in the hands of children as the fountain 
from which they may draw the most reli- 
able information concerning their coun- 
try and her institutions. Yet has he de- 
voted one entire chapter to an assault on 
the institution of slavery, besides many 
insidious side blows at the same object 
of his wrath, distributed throughout the 


work. Nor do we mean to complain very 
much of Mr. Bancroft’s course. He had 
an undoubted right, and indeed it was 
his bounden duty to treat the subject ac- 
cording to his own peculiar views; and it 
was perhaps but natural that, with the 
bias of his section, and the narrow feel- 
ings and prejudices of a New England au- 
thor, he should entertain the views which 
he has expressed. There might, indeed, 
without a sacrifice of the dignity of the 
historian, have been a little less of the 
prejudice of the partizan, and a little 
more of the impartiality of the profound 
statesman in his style. It might have 
been a little more just to the people of 
half the republic of which he wrote, had 
he given to the world at least some of 
their reasons in support of an institution 
which they sustained. Mr. Macaulay, 
partizan as he is, gives us at least an in- 
sight into the merits of both sides of ev- 
ery question. Mr. Bancroft however sees 
but one side of the shield, and he must 
not therefure be surprised if there should 
rise up a champion in defence of the 
other. But it was not to charge Mr. Ban- 
croft with unfairness, nay, not even to re- 
fute his flimsy logic, and milk sop philan- 
thropy, that we cited his authority. It 
was to lament that his history should be 
placed in the hands of the people of the 
South, without any counteracting influ- 
ence—it was to deplore the madness of 
those who gulp the poison, yet neglect 
the antidote. Is it wise in a people to re- 
cognize as authority a book which wil- 
fully misrepresents their interests? Is it 
politic to disseminate principles calcula- 
ted to shake the very foundation of our 
social fabric? Is it just to instil into the 
minds of our children a distaste for an 
institution which we believe divine in its 
origin, and conservative in its influence, 
and which they may at no very distant 
day be called upon to defend with their 
blood ? 

But it is not in the dignified and im- 
pressive language of history alone, that 
our literature seeks to prejudice the insti- 
tution of Slavery. Evil as is the tenden- 
cy of history when perverted from its true 
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channel of impartial justice, it is harm- 
less when compared with falsehood ar- 
rayed in the attractive garb of romance 
and poetry. History finds its place for the 
most part in the libraries of the thought- 
ful and the learned prepared to refute its 
sophisms, or to reject its falsehoods. But 
fiction diffuses itself through all the aven- 
ues of social life, and fastens itself upon 
the heart and the fancy of the young, 
the guileless, and the romantic. History 
must needs to be at all consistent, confine 
itself to deductions drawn from an obser- 
vation of a general system. Fiction may 
take exceptional cases as examples of a 
class, and present a falsehood in the garb 
of truth. To illustrate this proposition 
let us look fora moment at Massachu- 
setts, the nursery of the poisonous litera- 
ture to which we refer. History would 
have to say of the character of the people 
of that State, that they were for the most 
part orderly, law-loving and law-abiding. 
Fiction might select from the chronicles 
of the Courts the tragedy of Webster 
and Parkman, and, throwing over the 
dark picture a flood of genius, might well 
fill the mind of the reader with horror 
for any society where such a miser or 
such a villian could have been nurtured. 
Or take the case of the Southern master 
and his slave for an illustration. His- 
tory, if true to its high mission of truth, 
would be compelled to say that that rela- 
tion was marked by kindness almost pa- 
rental on the one hand, and by grateful 
obedience almost filial on the other. Mrs. 
Harriet Stowe, true to her low mission of 
falsehood, might search the newspapers 
of the South for an exceptional case of 
cruelty and oppression, stamped with the 
detestation and indignant reprobation of 
all society, and with the colours which 
she has borrowed from the pallet of 
Charles Dickens, and the pencil which 
she has stolen from Mrs. Sherwood, might 
paint a scene which might well excite the 
fancy, and wring the heart of the read- 
er. False as such a picture is, it is no 
less effective than if true. As well might 
you judge of the beauties of a garden, by 
some nettle overlooked by the gardener. 
A well might you judge of the purity and 
innocence of Eden, by the trail of that 
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serpent whose insidious wiles “ brought 
death into the world.” And yet itis a 
melancholy truth that by such arts im- 
pressions have been made, which it is al- 
most impossible to eradicate. 

It cannot be denied, and we would to 
the last to deny it, that Henry W. Long- 
fellow is the first of our living American 
poets. We are proud to recegnize him as 
such, for so long as his muse devotes her- 
self to her true mission of interpreting 
the kinder feelings of the heart, of inspi- 
ring the young to patient and enduring 
toil, as in the Psalm or Excelsior; of 
teaching a beautiful lesson of religious 
dependence, and innocent virtue as in his 
charming picture of Evangeline; of il- 
lustrating, like a true American poet, the 
annals of that proud aboriginal race, 
which has passed away, as in Hiawatha, 
so long do we recognize him as the truth- 
ful teacher, and the tender minstrel. But 
he too must pervert his genius to our 
injury, he too must administer in the at- 
tractive draught of his poetry the poison 
of abolition, he too must strike his harp, 
strung as it is to tenderness, into harsh 
notes of discord with the South, and in. 
spire to new hostility those whom he might 
have controlled. We lay down his vol- 
ume with a sigh, at finding that one 
whom we had loved to recognize as a 
brother, nourishes in his heart a frater- 
nity like that of Cain, 

But there is another department of iit- 
erature even more injurious in its tenden- 
cies than those which we have mentioned. 
We refer to those books which are placed 
in the hands of children at a time when 
the mind is not strengthened to resist, 
but quick to receive influences. These 
come mostly from the north, nor does fa- 
naticism overlook so admirable an oppor- 
tunity for instilling pernicious sentiments 
into the minds of the unwary youth. Take 
up almost any book that you will designed 
to amuse and instruct children, and you 
will find a plausible homily against slave- 
ry, an exaggerated narrative of the suffer- 

ings of the slave, and a touching account 
of some young philanthropist, redolent of 
the odour of sanctity at six years old, 
who persuades papa to liberate his un- 
happy negroes. Take up any volume of 
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elegant extracts designed to instruct our 
youth in the graces of Yankee eloquence, 
or the cadences of Yankee reading, and 
you will find it filled with attacks upon 
slavery, and with such trash as Bryant’s 
African Chief. What must be the inevi- 
table effect of such a system of education? 
Will it not make such an impression upon 
the minds of many as will be impossible 
to eradicate in after years? But even if 
such were not the result, it is disgraceful 
to support and encourage by our patronage 
a literature designed to break down one of 
the established institutions of our State. 

Slavery is as essential a social irfstitu- 
tion in Virginia, as is marriage. It is 
controlled and regulated by laws, it in- 
volves private rights even above the just 
action of law, it is divine in its origin, it 
is permanent in its nature. Like mar- 
riage it cannot even be dissolved except 
by compliance with the regulations of 
law. If this be all so, and that it is so, 
no candid man can deny, is it not as un- 
wise to tamper with an institution thus 
lying at the very basis of our social fa- 
bric, as with the holy institution of mar- 
riage? And can there be an interfer- 
ence more dangerous and fatal than by a 
literature designed to instil prejudice in 
the minds of the young, and to ripen it 
in the minds of the adult ? 

The justification of these impertinent 
intermeddlers in the concerns of their 
neighbors, is to be found in the hackneyed 


and perverted maxim of the Roman 
dramatist, 


“Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto.” 


A niaxim which, when thus perverted, 
justifies theft, which encourages discord, 
which nourishes treason. A maxim which 
dictates a systematic persecution of an 
Anglo-Saxon brother, for the imaginary 
relief of an African slave. A maxim 
which prompts the benevolent “Homo” 
to turn with scorn and contempt from the 
want and misery around him, and, like 
another Mrs. Jellaby, to reserve his 
sympathies and philanthrophy for the 
happy and contented negro of the South. 
A maxim which having served the turn 
of the Jacobins of France, bathed a 
nation in blood, and blackened it with 
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atheism, emigrates to New England, and 
develops itself in new crimes committed 
in the name of Religion and Virtue. Well 
that such a philanthrophist declares him- 
self a man, lest haply the horrified spec- 
tator of his crimes might mistake him 
for a fiend. As it is, who is not ready, 
after beholding so much enormity in the 
name of humanity, and so much vice in 
the name of virtue, to exclaim with En- 
sign Northington, “ Damn Homo.” 

But we have been betrayed into a 
digression from the original purpose with 
which we took up the pen. So far we 
have attempted to show the importance, 
the vital necessity of a Southern litera- 
ture. We are aware that there are many 
obstacles in the way of its establish- 
ment. We confess with candour, that 
many of these obstacles have been im- 
posed by ourselves. But we deny em- 
phatically that our inferiority in literary 
attainment proceeds from any inferiority 
in capacity to the North. There are seve- 
ral causes at work to retard our progress 
in this respect, to two of which we pro- 
pose to advert. 

The facility with which political dis- 
tinction may be attained in a republic, 
naturally allures young men of genius 
and education to that arena. The ap- 
plause of a mob, for wiser men than Gar- 
rick have mistaken the puff of a dunce 
for fame, the prestige of a place in Con- 
gress or in our legislative halls, the pant- 
ing, struggling aspirations for eminence 
in the nation, all present far greater at- 
tractions to youth than that quiet path 
along the cool sequestered vale of litera- 
ture. And yet this very proclivity which 
drives men into political life, furnishes us 
with a successful answer to those who 
taunt us with backwardness in literary 
attainment. In the councils of the nation 
the South has furnished us with our 
wisest and most accomplished statesmen. 
The palm of intellectual superiority has 
been tacitly but freely accorded to the 
South in this department of science and 
learning. Who can say what brilliant 
contributions might not have been added 
to our polite literature by the dramatic 
genius, and splendid eloquence of Henry 
Clay? And what a great reservoir of 
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thought and instruction is presented to 
the mind in the works of that distin- 
guished Carolinian, who was as familiar 
with every spring and function in the 
fabric of social government as the skilful 
anatomist with the nerves and organs of 
the human body. 

This devotion of the talent of the South 
to the field of polities has, in a great 
measure, been the result of necessity. 
The systematic warfare of the North 
against the institution of slavery, has in- 
duced those who might otherwise have 
pursued a calmer but not less brilliant 
career to rush to the defence of their 
interests. The agitation thus produced 
has been general and continuous. Not 
confined to the more cultivated classes of 
society, it has been diffused through the 
masses, and thus has materially dimin- 
ished the number of readers, as well as 
the number of authors, of polite litera- 
ture. A period of political agitation, or 
of civil strife, is not a period for the cul- 
tivation of Belles Lettres. When the 
rights of property are assailed, when the 
fire-side is in danger, there is but little 
time for the study of philosophy or the 
pursuit of literature. The only authors 
who are then produced, are those who 
make it their province to analyze the 
social compact, to proclaim political free- 
dom and rights, and to exhort their coun- 
trymen to a steadfast assertion and un- 
yielding defence of those rights, During 
the revolution in England, which estab- 
lished the ‘Protectorate on the ruins of 
royalty, the young Latin secretary of 
Cromwell arose to some eminence as a 
political writer. But it was not until 
the storm had passed away, and order 
was once more restored to the distracted 
realm, that the unfading fame of Para- 
dise Lost eclipsed the political distinction 
of John Milton, the defender of the 
Liberty of the Press. In the department 
of literature which such civil strife pro- 
duces, we boldly and confidently echal- 
lenge a comparison between the two sec- 
tions. Until New England can rival the 
fame of Jefferson and Madison; or the 
more modern Aisciples of the Dane school 
achieve something worthy to be compared 
with the searching disquisitions of Cal- 
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houn, the South may rest quietly under 
the taunts of inferiority which one of 
her own sons, a few years ago, hurled 
against her in order to curry favour with 
the modern Athenians of Boston. 

The other cause to which we referred, 
which has retarded the rise of literature 
in the South, is to be found in the active 
enterprise of her sons, urging them to 
seek their fortune in some new home in the 
far West. This has prevented that growth 
of population which is essential to the 
maintenance of a home literature. Those 
who have thus left their homes, immersed 
in the struggle for independence in a new 
country, have but little time or inclina- 
tion for the pursuit of letters, while by 
their voluntary absenteeism they sap the 
population which might otherwise sustain 
such pursuits at home. Nor is this ten- 
dency to emigration due, as has been 
charged, to the institution of slavery. It 
produces the impoverishment at home of 
which it seems to be the result, and is 
thus, to our minds, a subject of regret. It 
proceeds from the restless spirit of ad- 
venture so remarkable in Southern youth, 
and from that ardent love of political 
distinction which we consider the bane of 
our society. They meet, it is true, with 
their reward, for it is a fact worthy of 
notice, that a large majority of the as- 
piring emigrants to new countries, who 
have attained the preferment which they 
sought, have been originally from the 
Southern States. 

He is an unwise physician who can 
only form a diagnosis of disease, without 
skill to suggest a remedy. If we have 
succeeded in pointing out the importance 
of a literature to the South, and in al- 
luding to some of the causes which have 
prevented its development, we have but 
half fulfilled our duty until we suggest a 
remedy for the evil which exists. In- 
deed, in these remedies are embodied 
other causes which have prevented the at- 
tainment of this desirable object, for the 
neglect of duty involves consequences as 
deplorable as the positive commission of 
wrong- 

In order, then, to build up a Southern 
literature, we would urge upon the South 
the importance of sustaining exclusively 
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her literary institutions. We doubt 
whether all other causes combined have 
done more essential injury to the pros- 
perity of the South, than the neglect of 
her colleges for Northern institutions. In 
the item of capital, the most important 
in a political aspect, who can calculate 
the loss which the South has sustained by 
such a suicidal policy? The capital thus 
expended beyond her borders is never 
again heard of, unless, perchance, in the 
circulation of abolition documents, or the 
furnishing of Sharpe’s rifles and revol- 
vers for Kansas emigrants. But it is not 
in its political aspect that we desire to 
consider this question. By the encour- 
agement of our own institutions, we ele- 
vate the general standard of intelligence, 
we improve the character of our common 
schools; and for the Yankee pedagogue 
and old-field school, we substitute a 
Southern teacher, born and _ reared 
amongst us, and devoting his energies 
and talents to the formation and advance- 
ment of literature. Nor is this all. A 
literary class is established in our midst— 
a corps of Alumni, bound together by a 
common devotion to Alma Mater, are dis- 
persed through our State. A thirst for 
literature is engendered, libraries are 
built up and encouraged, and young men, 
who would never have heard of a collegi- 
ate education elsewhere, are every year 
introduced into society to elevate its tastes 
and adorn its circles. We venture to say 
that there can never be a home. literature 
where there is not a reading public, and 
every step that is taken toward promot- 
ing the general intelligence of the com- 
munity, is a new incentive to the exer- 
tions of genius. We rejoice to see that 
a disposition thus to encourage our own 
colleges and universities is growing up 
at the South. It is founded, indeed, on 
a different principle than that for which 
we are contending, but yet a just and 
noble principle of self-preservation. Let 
it be continued, and while the capital ex- 
pended in education will be retained at 
home; while our youth will be educated 
better for the stations which they may be 
severally called upon to fill, while a blow, 
prompted by just resentment, will be thus 
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struck at the Northern nurseries of abo- 
lition, it will not be the less grateful to 
Southern pride to know that we will be 
pursuing the surest policy to build up a 
sound and wholesome literature. 

Scarcely less important than this is the 
encouragement of Southern literary peri- 
odicals. Let the market for Southern 
talent be in a Southern magazine. These 
periodicals are the nests from which 
young genius first tries its wing before it 
braves the atmosphere of a chilling pub- 
lic opinion. We speak that which we 
know when we assert that there are the 
elements of a Southern literature now in 
our midst. Properly supported, a South- 
ern magazine would teem monthly with 
the emanations from aspiring citizens of 
the republic of letters. Is it asking too 
much of the true Southerner, who recog- 
nizes the importance of what we have 
said, that out of his abundance he would 
contribute something to the accomplish- 
ment of such an end? We conjure the 
thinking men, the reading men of the 
South, to come forward to the support of 
that periodical, through the medium of 
whose columns we now address them. 
But a short time since a magnificent do- 
nation was bestowed upon the prosperous 
Agricultural Society of the State. All 
honour to the generous donor, all success 
to the useful recipient. But is it not of 
equal importance that Southern enter- 
prise should be directed to the cultivation 
of letters? If a generous interest were 
taken in the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger, which has already done much for the 


-honour of the State, and of which Vir- 


ginia and the South may well be proud, 
and also in a similar enterprise about to 
be established in Charleston, it would 
tend more than aught else to stimulate 
the literature of the entire South. Thus 
would we have to boast of our glorious 
old State as of a column founded upon 
the affections of a brave and honest peo- 
ple as on a rock, rising in the Doric sim 
plicity of her political structure, strong 
massive and elegant, and adorned by the 
graceful Corinthian capital of a pure and 
classic literature. 
















e THE WINDS FROM OUT THE WEST. 


The Winds from out the West that stray, 

They bring a kiss for me to day, 

From one they passed upon their way. 
O happiest Winds that ever blew, 

Who in your hither course have been 





In her embrace. Alas, between 
That envious hills should intervene 
To hide her from my view. 


O missive Winds, to night return— 
The lamps in Orion’s belt that burn, 
Their light will lend you to discern 
The chamber where she lies ; 
And where perchance in maiden dreams, 
She murmurs like the purling streams 
The bashful tale of love that beams 
Within her hazel eyes. 
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Inform her softly whence you came, 
And whisper low to her my name, 





And see if any virgin shame 





Suffuse her gentle fuce— 





And mark if in her sleep she sighs— 
And if the robe that round her lies, 
Shall eloquently fall and rise, 

With agitated grace. 












O Winds from out the West that strayed, 
With such a sight of such a maid, 
Your pilgrimage shall be repaid— 





And you shall cease to rove, 
And shall, O Winds from out the West, 
Be cradled into endless rest, 


Reclining on the queenliest breast 










That ever sighed for love. 
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Ghitors Cable, 





We have purposely delayed acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the first number of 
the University Literary Magazine for the 
reason that, as it appeared just at the 
close of the last session, our greeting 
would not have reached the editors in 
their collegiate sanctum, had we been 
prompt to render it. They have now 
returned to the college and we are in 
daily expectation of receiving the second 
issue of this agreeable and spirited publi- 
cation. ‘‘ Nos docti indoctique toti seri- 
bimus,” is the motto under which it 
comes forth—a very modest bit of Latin 
for gentlemen who are being taught the 
whole range of the sciences, but not 
borne out in the contents, which the 
indocti seem to have nothing to do with. 
Several articles in the number before us, 


of which we may be pardoned for men- 


tioning as specially note-worthy those 
entitled ‘On Love” and “Catharine of 
Arragon,” appear to us quite up to the 
level of the best magazine literature of 
the day, and certainly far above the mark 
of the old “Collegian.” The “ Literary 
Magazine,” if properly conducted, will 
exert a happy influence upon the taste of 
the students of the University, and prove 
a valuable auxiliary to the Chair of Belles- 
Lettres. 

Apropos of the University, we rejoice 
to learn that the number of matriculates 
for the present session is greater than at 
any former period, while the sphere of 
usefulness of the institution is constantly 
extending. A new Professor of Greek, 
Basil A. Gildersleeve, Esq., a graduate of 
Heidelberg, has been added to the corps 
of instruction, and with the opening of 
the next collegiate term, the Professor- 
ship of History and General Literature 
will be inaugurated. By a munificent 
endowment of Philip St. George Cocke, 
late President of the Virginia Agricultu- 
ral Society, the Visitors will, be enabled, 
at their meeting in February next, to take 
preliminary steps for the establishment of 





a school of Agriculture in connection 
with the University, by which facilities 
will be offered for the education of South- 
ern planters in all that relates to the in- 
crease of productiveness and the improve- 
ment of our lands. 

The noble picture of the “School of 
Athens,” designed for the new Hall of 
the Rotunda, has already been received 
and is now on exhibition in our city. It 
was copied through an order of the 
Alumni, from Raphacl’s magnificent 
fresco in the Vatican, by M. Paul Balze, 
a French artist of celebrity, and has been 
pronounced by Horace Vernet, Sir Charles 
Eastlake and other eminent painters, a 
faithful and beautiful reproduction of the 
original. When this picture shall have 
been elevated to the place it is to occupy, 
and when the statue of Jefferson, upon 
which Galt is now busy in Florence, shall 
have been completed and erected, the 
Rotunda will be rich in artistic treasures, 
and some generous patron of polite learn- 
ing, imitating the splendid example of 
Mr. Cocke, may endow a School of Paint- 
ing and Design, which shall open to the 
lover of art the means of mastering its 
principles, and send forth among us the 
beautifiers of life. 


We beg to acknowledge with thanks 
the kind things said of the Messenger by 
the editress of the Kaleidoscope—a paper 
which we always receive with pleasure, 
and which we are glad to believe is surely 
winning its way to public favor in the 
South. Mrs. Hicks has been a zealous 
laborer in the cause of Southern litera- 
ture, and her graceful pen is employed 
with the happiest effect and with kaleido- 
scopic brilliancy in the editorial columns 
of her excellent monthly. Petersburg 
has reason to be proud of its press, and 
should sustain its literary organ with the 
liberality that it extends towards all other 
useful and worthy enterprises. 
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We take the following Sonnets fiom feeling of Paul H. Hayne, and the reader 
the Charleston Mercury. Theyare given will apprehend at once that they were 
without the name of the author and with suggested by the sad fate of the gifted 
no explanation of the tragic incident to .Taper, who fell recently in a duel near 
which they refer, but we recognise in Charleston. As a tribute to departed 
them the graceful finish and the generous worth they have a melancholy interest— 


SONNETS. 


I, 


“Whom the gods love, die early !”—it may be— 
But standing, noble friend, beside thy grave, 
Whereon already the lush grasses wave, 

Nursed by the pitying skies’ serenity, 

(While the pent grief expands, the tears gush free, ) 
I do arraign the fiery Fate, whose blow, 

In thy bright morn of years, hath laid thee low, 
Whose noon had held all gifts of fame in fee. 
Thou wert a Prince in manhood ; every grace 

Of generous nurture, and of genial blood, 
Beamed in thy presence, and thy lordly face 

The dial of a clear and lofty mood ; 

Yet now thou art a phantom—all is fled ; 

The grace, the glory,—God! can’st thou be dead ? 


If. 


For aye thou art before me! day and night, 

A ghastly visage, wan, and crowned with gore, 
Doth haunt my steps, and front me evermore, 
Darkling between my spirit and the light ; 

I cannot purge my memory, cleanse my sight ; 
Blood hovers in the sunbeams; the sweet air 
Of the calm evening is no longer fair, 

And universal Nature owns the blight. 

Alas! what boots it? individual grief, 

On the wide ocean of man’s common wo, 
Shrinks to a current, oh! how vain, and brief, 
Dwarfed in the height of that eternal flow ; 
Yet strong to dim Love’s joy-illumined eyes, 
And shut from Hope the peace of earth, and skies. 





We find the following exquisite frag- surely breathes the very music of a love 
ment in the Albion, attributed to Morti- song, such as maidens have hearkened to 
meER Coiiins, an English poet. Itisen- with beating hearts, from beautiful Cres- 
titled the “ Serenade of Troilus,” and it sida to dreamy Genevieve. Listen— 


This is the very song that Troilus 
Sang to his Cressida, what time the gust 
Howled through the long still streets of watchful Troy. 


O love, sweet love, thou sleepest all the night— 
Sleepest, soft pillowed in the purple dusk, 
While I am pining for thy silver voice. 

Come forth, come forth, my sweet, my Cressida. 


Softly the blue sea wraps the island shores, 
Softly the colourless air enfolds the world, 
Softly around the plane the ivy twines. 

Even so, the while gold starlight holds the sky, 
I softly would embrace thee, Cressida. 
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How shall I weary thee with song? Amid 
The sheen of dying lamps, thy violet eyes 


Do light the odorous twilight, and thy lips 
Are pouting unseen. My own, my Cressida, 
O listen! the sweet stars glisten, the soft wind moans ; 


Let the door wind upon its golden hinge. 


Love—Love the Warrior—hath been with me, 


While, dreaming of the panting of thy breast, 


I cleft the Achaians down, 


’T was Love, not I, 


That sheared the crest from many a dancing helm, 
’Mid the wild shock of Ares, Cressida! 

O listen! Thy ear is kissed by Love’s low chant. 
Let the door wind upon its golden hinge. 


A light step passed along the gallery, 
A sweet voice questioned at the golden door: 
And the two lovers in one long embrace 


Mingled. 





We are pained to hear of the death of 
our esteemed contributor, Wrii1am Rope- 
RICK LAWRENCE, some graceful verses 
from whose pen appear in the. present 
number of the Messenger. A corres- 
pondent from Hartford, Conn., writes us 
as follows: 

“You will never receive a package from 


’*T was full three thousand years ago. 


SONNET. 
BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


And then at early morn I saw thee die! 
O, death is but a sinkin 


- rest, 
A fearful password to our 


Mr. Lawrence again. He died the 9th of 
October with consumption (aged 27 years). 
He was so young and gifted that I cannot 
bear to think he is gone forever. He was 
@ poet, an artist and a Christian.” 

This tributary sonnet accompanies our 
correspondent’s letter— 


ome on high, 


A whispered welcome to our Savioypr’s breast. 
Yes, I have watched the glorious summer-time 
As with fair fingers she wove out her pall 
Of blossoms but to fade with Autumn’s prime; 
And then, like thee, the fairest one—to fall. 
And now the murmurs of the homeless wind, 
The slanting sun-rays through each leafless tree, 
Are like the hopes I strive in vain to bind,— 
The fragments of Love’s broken rosary ! 
They make my inner world forever full 
Of mournful melodies, so sad, so beautiful ! 


Hartrorp, Nov. 2nd, 1856. 


We are indebted to Messrs. Sanxay & 
Chalmers, the successors of W. A. Pratt 
in his well known Richmond Dagurrean 
Gallery, for an excellent Daguerreotype 
of the late Edgar Allan Poe, taken but 
two weeks previous to the death. The 
likeness is very perfect, and as the only 
accurate one in existence of the greatest 
genius of his time, possesses a great 
value. At the very moment it was 
handed to us, we were reading of the 
movement on foot in New York to build 
a monument to Poe, who lies in the 





Fayette street burial-ground, at Balti- 
more, without a mark to designate his 
grave. We are sure that many of the 
admirers of his wonderful writings will 
esteem it a privilege to unite in this tardy 
testimonial. How sweet an inscription 
might not be graven on his tomb from the 
poet’s verses— 
My tantalized spirit 
Here blandly reposes,— 
Forgetting or never 
Regretting its roses, 
Its old agitations 
Of myrtles ahd roses. 
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Potices of Rew Works. 


Arctic Exprorations; the Second Grin- 
nell Expedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin, 1853-54-55. y Exisna 
Kent Kane, M. D., U.S. N.  Illustra- 
ted, 2 vols.’ Philadelphia. Childs & 
Peterson. 1856. [From A. Morris, 
97 Main Street. 


We referred last month to specimen 
sheets of this work as affording rare prom- 
ise of delight, and the goodly volumes 
now lying on our table fully sustain our 
expectations concerning it. In point of 
typography and illustration, they are rich 
beyond anything yet attained by the arts 
of the printer and engraver on this side 
of the Atlantic. Messrs. Childs & Peter- 
son have thus at once established a repu- 
tation as publishers, and the public will 
hereafter have the fullest confidence in 
their pledges for the beauty and excel- 
lence of any works they may announce. 

The letter press of the volumes is full 
of interest of astrange sort. The simple 
narrative of the intrepid explorer embra- 
ces phenomena and adventures singularly 
novel and startling, and we follow his lit- 
tle band upon their perilous progress 
through the icy seas with the liveliest 
sympathy and the highest admiration. 

he sullen solitude of that long wintry 
night, when the “ Advance” lay impris- 
oned in that far away harbour where they 
were finally compelied to leave her—the 
occasional journeyings by sledges across 
the cheerless waste of ice—the encounters 
with the walrus and the bear—the splen- 
dours of the boreal sky—the death and 
burial of brave companions—the suffer- 
ings occasioned by disease and famine 
with the rest of the party—the shifting 
scenery of polar latitudes, now savage, 
now smiling, as the element on which 
they moved spread out into glassy lakes 
or congealed beneath their keel into rigid 
marble or reared itself up in spectral . 
ciers—the discovery of the Iceless Sea, 
and the final abandonment of the ship 
and subsequent hazardous return to the 
habitable coast of Greenland ;—all these 
experiences are detailed with a vividness 
and power that wonderfully impress the 
reader’s imagination. We should like to 
draw freely upon the volumes for striking 
extracts, but must content ourselves with 
a single passage descriptive of the Ten- 
nyson Monument and the Humboldt Gla- 
cier. In or about Lat. 79° Dr. Kane 
Says: 


“ A single cliff of green stone, marked 
by the slaty limestone that once encased 
it, rears itself from a crumbled base of 
sandstones, like the boldly-chiselled ram- 
part of an ancient city. At its northern 
extremity, on the brink of a deep ravine 
which has won its way among the ruins, 
there stands a solitary column or minaret 
tower, as sharply finished as if it had been 
cast for the Place Vendome. Yet the 
length of the shaft alone is four hundred 
and eighty feet, and it rises on a plinth or 

edestal itself two hundred and eighty 
eet high. 

**T remember well the emotions of my 

arty as it first broke upon our view. 
Gol and sick as I was, I brought back a 
sketch of it, which may have interest for 
the reader, though it scarcely suggests the 
imposing dignity of this magnificent land- 
mark. Those who are happily familiar 
with the writings of Tennyson, and have 
communed with his spirit in the solitudes 
of a wilderness, will apprehend the im- 
pulse that inscribed the scene with his 
name, 


** Still beyond this comes the archipel- 
ago which bears the name of our brig, 
studded with the names of those on board 
of her who adhered to all the fortunes of 
the expedition ; and at its eastern cape 
spreads out the Great Glacier of Hum- 
boldt. My recollections of this glacier 
are very distinct. The day was beauti- 
fully clear on which I first saw it, and I 
have a number of sketches made as we 
drove along in view of its magnificent 
face. They disappoint me, giving too 
much white surface and badly-fading dis- 
tances, the grandeur of the few bold and 
simple lines of nature being almost en- 
tirely lost. 

“I will not attempt to do better by flo- 
rid description. Men only rhapsodize 
about Niagara and the ocean. My notes 
speak simply of the ‘long emer 
line of cliff, diminished to a well-pointe 
wedge in the perspective; and again, of 
‘the face of glistening ice, sweeping in a 
long curve from the oe interior, the fa- 
cets in front intensely illuminated by the 
sun.’ But this line of cliff rose in solid 
glassy wall three hundred feet above the 
water-level, with an unknown unfathom- 
able depth below it ; and its curved face, 
sixty miles in length from Cape Agassiz 
to Cape Forbes, vanished into unknown 
space at not more than a single day’s 
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railroad travel from the Pole. The inte- 
rior with which it communicated, and 
from which it issued, was an unsurveyed 
mer de glace, an ice-ocean, to the eye of 
boundless dimensions. 

“Tt was in full sight—the mighty crys- 
tal bridge which connects the two conti- 
nents of America and Greenland. I say 
continents; for Greenland, however in- 
sulated it may ultimately prove to be, is 
in mass strictly continental. Its least 
possible axis, measured from Cape Fare- 
well to the line of this glacier, in the 
neighborhood of the eightieth parallel, 
gives a length of more than twelve hun- 
dred miles, not materially less than that 
of Australia from its northern to its 
southern cape. 

“Imagine now the centre of such a 
continent, occupied through nearly its 
whole extent by a deep unbroken sea of 
ice, that gathers perennial increase from 
the water-shed of vast snow-covered 
mountains and all the precipitations of 
the atmosphere upon its own surface. 
Imagine this, moving onward like a 
great glacial river, seeking outlets at ev- 
ery fiord and valley, rolling icy cataracts 
into the Atlantic and Greenland seas, 
and, having at last reached the northern 
limit of land that has borne it up, pour- 
ing out a mighty frozen torrent into un- 
known Arctic space. 

“Tt is thus, and only thus, that we 
must form a just conception of a phenom- 
enon like this Great Glacier. I had 
looked in my own mind for such an ap- 
pearance should I ever be fortunate 
enough to reach the northern coast of 
Greenland, but now that it was before me 
I could hardly realize it. I had recog- 
nised, in my quiet library at home, the 
beautiful analogies which Forbes and 
Studer have developed between the gla- 
cier and the river; but I could not com- 
prehend at first this complete substitu- 
tion of ice for water. 

“Tt was slowly that the conviction 
dawned on me that I was looking upon 
the counterpart of the great river-system 
of Arctic Asia and America. Yet here 
were no water-feeders from the south, 
Every particle of moisture had its origin 
within the polar circle and had been con- 
verted into ice. There were no vast al- 
luvions, no forest or animal traces borne 
down by liquid torrents. Here was a 
plastic, moving, semi-solid mass, oblitera- 
ting life, swallowing rocks and islands, 
and loughing its way with irresistible 


march through the crust of an investing 
sea.” 

_ The reader may derive from this graph- 
ic sketch some idea of Dr. Kane “ Arctic 
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Explorations,” and we dismiss the work 
with the expression of our delight that so 
daring and important an Expedition un- 
dertaken in the cause of humanity has 
been so worthily recorded. 





Datsy’s NECKLACE, AND WHAT CAME oF 
it: (A Literary Episode.) New York: 
Derby & Jackson. 1857. 


We have read from the title page to the 
conclusion of this graceful tale in its liv- 
ery of blue and gold, with a pleasure 
which many volumes of ten times the pre- 
tensions have failed to afford us. The 
charm of the story lies in the sunshine— 
the genial and riante grace of the author’s 
delightful style. Mr. Aldrich has hereto- 
fore published only poems we believe; and 
more than one of them are destined to 
hold a permanent place in our literature. 
His lyric “ Babie Bell” is, in our opinion, 
one of the most exquisite emotional po- 
ems in the English tongue :—and of this 
our readers have had an opportunity of 
judging. Its sweet and delicately touch- 
ed music, betrays a genius of rare prom- 
ise: the sentiment is of the purest pathos, 
and the whole poem is ndeiined with a 
spirit of the most affecting tenderness. 
In other branches of the “great art of 
the poet,” Mr. Aldrich has written some 
poems really admirable. Among these 
we may instance the “ Pastoral Hymn to 
the Fairies,” contributed to a late num- 
ber of the Messenger; and his graceful 
verses in our last issue. The “ Hymn” 
is full of music and delicacy, and a ray 
of humor runs through it, like an under- 
tone, as rare as it is refreshing. We 
shall only instance one more of this au- 
thor’s poems—“ How the Sulian Shah- 
Zaman goes to Ispahan”—a lyric of the 
East. In this poem Mr. Aldrich has ra- 
ther shown what he can accomplish, than 
carried out his idea, But as the poem re- 
mains, there are few verses in the whole 
range of the modern school of gorgeous 
painting superior to this little piece. It 
presents perhaps the fairest example of 
that delightful quaintness, and mastery of 
the coloring of the language which above 
all else, characterizes the author. One 
reads it again and again with ever new 
pleasure. 

We have said thus much of Mr. Al- 
drich’s poems because we think he de- 
serves all the reputation he has achieved, 
and in the second place, because his vol- 
ume now before us is essentially a prose 
poem. Its musical paragraphs march on- 
ward ‘ ankle deep in flowers,” and man 
of the sentences have only to be slightly 
changed to become exquisite lines of poe- 
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try. Itis something unusual to find a 
writer of prose so rich in these gems of 
thought as to be able to scatter them over 
his pages, as dew is sprinkled upon an 
emerald lawn. The work is not, however, 
deficient in the interest attaching to every 
day life. Old Flint is a capital sketch— 
Daisy, herself a most winning little crea- 
ture—and her device for the concealment 
of the pearl necklace, is one which would 
produce an admirable effect upon the 
stage. More frequently than in any of 
the author’s other writings, come out in 
this volume the genial wit and quaint hu- 
mor, of which we have spoken. The pic- 
ture of the poor author’s paradise where 
his works will run to “countless editions” 
and where he “can afford to hire some- 
body to write his autograph for besieging 
admirers ‘with a hundred other fancies 
of the sort, are delightfully refreshing in 
this age of diffuseness, bombast and plat- 
itude. Above all, however, the tone of 
this little work is delightful—the wan- 
dering in company with a genial and 
bright-fancied gentleman, through city 
and country—it is this which makes the 
reader rise from its perusal better satis- 
fied with our prosaic and egotistical life ; 
in a better humor with his fellow and 
with fresher pulses for his toil. To pro- 
scribe such works because they are not 
practically useful, is to throw away a rose 
with the bright dews of morning upon 
its leaves, because it will not serve for 
food. Perhaps it isan error of judgment 
in ourselves, but we prefer “ Daisy’s 
Necklace” to many of the most ‘splendid 
productions” of the presentday. For pa- 
thos, wit, humor and picturesque color- 
ing, it is superior to many volumes which 
have been smothered with commendation. 


Catperon: His Life and Genius. By 
Ricuarp CHENEVIxX TreNcH. New 
York: Redfield. 


Poems. Same Author and Publisher. 
[From James Woodhouse, 137 Main 
street. 


Mr. Trench is favorably known to the 
American public as one of the most de- 
lightful and correct of modern English 
critics. His volumes on verbology—the 
‘“ Study of Words” and the “ Lessons in 
Proverbs”—have been widely read and 
admired, and will remain as standard 
works of authority in their branch of 
—_— learning. It is therefore with no 
ittle satisfaction that we receive two ad- 
ditional volumes of his writings. The 
treatise on Calderon is worthy of the 
highest praise—the biographical portion 
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of it is spirited and genial, the comments 
on his poetry are appreciative and agree- 
able, and the translations are all graceful 
and have a certain air of fidelity. The 
English reader will form, we think, a far 
more exalted estimate of the great Span- 
ish Dramatist from Mr. Trench’s extracts 
than he has hitherto entertained. 

The volume of original Poems does not 
fully justify, in our judgment, the ex- 
travagant opinion of Mr. Trench’s poetic 
merits given by the Editor, who claims 
that he is “‘one of the truest and best 
poets of our day,” and that “ he has cul- 
tivated the muses no less successfully 
than the graver studies of the theologian 
and professor of divinity.” Mr. Trench’s 
verses betray thought and feeling, they 
are, for the most part, carefully written 
and sometimes touch the soul of the 
reader, but they want the light, the grace, 
the indescribable fragrance, the surpass- 
ing richness and blossoming of the imagi- 
nation which belong to poetry of the 
highest order, and this the reader knows 
no cultivation can give them. Still we 
regard the volume as a pleasant contri- 
bution to literature, and we feel indebted 
to Mr. Redfield for having laid it before 


us. 





Fiowers py THE Way-Sipz. A Book for 
CHILDREN AND YoutH. By Pui.ip 
Barrett. P. B. Price, Main st., Rich- 
mond, Va. 1856, 


This. handsome little volume contains 
many pleasant sketches of humble piety, 
and embodies the purest religious senti- 
ments in astyle at once simple and grace- 
ful. The author is evidently a very young 
writer, but he knows how to speak to the 
perception of childhood, and his ‘Flow- 
ers’”’ will yield delight to hundreds of the 
little ones for whom the bouquet has been 
arranged. We commend the volume very 
warmly to our young friends and predict 
that Philip Barrett will find an easy way 
to their hearts. 





Wir anp Wispom or THE Rev. SypNry 
Smirn. Being Selections from his 
Writings and Passages of Letters and 
Table-Talk. With a Biographical Me- 
moir and Notes by Everr A. Duycx- 
inck. Redfield, 34 Beekman street. 
1856. [From James Woodhouse, 137 
Main street. 


A more delightful volume than this has 
never issued from the American press. 
The writings of Sydney Smith abound in 
passages of brilliancy and radiant wit 
which may be taken from their original 
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collocation without marring the reader’s 
enjoyment of them, and when this is done 
by a man of taste and refinement, the 
result could hardly fail of affording the 
highest satisfaction. Mr. Duyckinck is a 
prince of editors, and he has laid us 
under an additional obligation, in making 
the selections from this work, by present- 
ing an admirable memoir of the author, 
such an one as has not yet appeared on 
the other side of the Atlantic. We com- 
mend the volume to everybody. 





Davin CopperrieLp. By Cuar.es Dick- 
ENS. In two volumes. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson, 102 Chestnut street. 
[From George M. West, under the Ex- 
change Hotel. 


Mr. Peterson has performed a great 
public service in bringing out a new and 
beautiful library edition of the Complete 
Works of Dickens. The volumes now 
before us are on excellent paper and the 
typography of them is of the best. It 
would be superfluous for us to say a word 
in praise of the novel itself. We regard 
it not merely as the master piece of 
Dickens, but as the very best work of 
fiction of the age. Micawhber, in his 
dirt and dignity, the pauper-philosopher 
“waiting for something to turn up,” is, 


I do assure thee, love, each kiss of thine 





perhaps, the character who will live 
ongest in literature of all that have been 
created by the magic pen of the author. 
When shall he produce such another? 


—_————-- 


Piays AND Poems. By Georce H. Boxer. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1856. [From 
James Woodhouse, 137 Main street. 


Dramatic excellence is rare in these 
days—let us recognise it with pride and 
leasure when it appears. Mr. Boker 
nas achieved signal success in both de- 
partments of the drama. His comedies 
are easy and sparkling, but it is in the 
more difficult walk of the tragic muse, 
that his strength is best displayed. Fran- 
cesca da Rimini and Leonor de Guzman, 
are magnificent efforts, far better than any 
other tragedies we know of in modern 
times. In them the author shows his pro- 
found knowledge of the human heart, 
with its sentiments and passions, its love, 
rage, jealousy, ambition, despair. In 
them, too, he charms us with the beauty 
and harmony of poetic diction, or rouses 
us with eloquence of the highest order. 
Of the poems which are oontained in 
these volumes we cannot give the reader 
a better idea than by quoting two love 
sonnets, almost Shakspearean in their 
delicacy and plaintiveness— 


Adds to my stature, makes me more a man, 
Lightens my care, and draws the bitter wine 
That I was drugged with, while my nature ran 
Its slavish course. For didst not thou untwine 
My cunning fetters? break the odious ban, 
That quite debased me? free this heart of mine, 
And deck my chains with roses? While I can 
V’ll chant thy praises, till the world shall ring 
With thy great glory; and the heaping store 
Of future honours, for the songs I sing, 
Shall miss thy poet, at thy feet to pour 
A juster tribute, as the gracious spring 
Of my abundance.—Kiss me, then, once more. 


I shall be faithful, through the weary years 
Spread out before me like a mountain chain 
Rugged and steep, ascending from the plain, 
Without a path; though where the cliff uprears 

Its sternest front, and echoes in my ears 
My own deep sobs of solitary pain, 

It is my fate to scale; though all in vain 
I spend my labour and my idle tears 

Torture but me: I know, despite my ill, 

That with each step a little wastes away— 
A little of this life wastes day wy day ; 


And far beyond the desert which 


fill” 


With my vast sorrow, I have faith to say 


That we shall meet; so I press onward still. 


= erent age 
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Kwnicuts AND THEIR Days. By Dr. Doran. 
New York. Redfield. 1856. [From 
James Woodhouse, 137 Main street. 


This is a loose, rambling compilation 
of amusing anecdote and flippant gossip 
concerning the heroes of chivalry, done 
by a man whose business is book-making 
and who writes in so disjointed aud im- 
methodical a style that grave criticism of 
his works is almost out of the question. 
Dr. Doran has stripped knighthood of all 
the illusions of romance in those pages, 
and made some of our feudal favorites 
almost ridiculous, but it is impossible to 
quarrel with an author who pleases with- 
out wearying you, and so we predict that 
“Knights and their Days” will prove 
quite as popular as any of the Dr.’s pre- 
vious publications. Mr. Redfield has 
issued them all in a neat and uniform 
style. 


Seep Grain ror THoucut anp Discvus- 
sion: A Compilation. By Mrs, ANNA 
C. Loweit. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. [From James Woodhouse, 137 
Main Street. 


We could wish for these attractive duo- 
decimos a much wider circulation than 
we fear they are likely to attain in our 
material age, when cui bono chills all sen- 
timent and checks all self-examination. 
Mrs. Lowell isevidently a lady of extended 
reading among the best authors, and she 
has collated, upon a number of philo- 
sophical questions, gems of thought and 
fancy from the preachers and wits and 
sages of literature. The work is admira- 
bly adapted to the use of Belles Lettres 
Students, but may be read with profit by 
all who have any desire for mental im- 
provement. 


Torta: A Tale of Modern Rome. By 
Epmonp Asovut. Boston: Whittemore, 
Niles & Hall. 1856. |From James 
Woodhouse, 137 Main street. 


This remarkable story, which produced 
a sensation almost without a parallel in 
Paris during the late Russian War, has 
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been several times rendered into English, 
but the translation before us is perhaps 
the best that has appeared. The London 
Athenzeum gives it the highest praise, 
speaking of it in connection with the 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” and while we can- 
not think it equal to that inimitable work, 
we can say that we have rarely read a 
story of more power and passion, kept 
within the strictest limits of propriety. 
Its mise en scene is Rome in the present 
century, and its portraitures of Roman 
life and manners are very spirited and 


faithful. 


—_——— 


A Memoriat Votume. Thirty-Four Ser- 
mons. By Ri. Rev. JonatHan May- 
nEW Wainwricat., D. D., D. C. L., 
Provisional Bishop of the Diocese of 
New York. Edited by his Widow. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. [From 
James Woodhouse, 137 Main street. 


An enduring memorial of a man of 
great learning and piety, in which 
these traits are conspicuously brought 
out. A biography from the pen of Bishop 
Doane prefaces the sermons and the fune- 
ral discourse by the Rev. Mr. Higbee is 
also appropriately introduced. The work 
is printed, as it should be, in the handsom- 
est possible manner, and will be welcomed 
by the Episcopal church of the United 
States as a worthy record of one of its 
greatest ornaments. 


Toe Game or Bitiiarps. By Micwaen 
Puetan. New York: D. — & 


Company. 1856. [From 4 
97 Main Street. 


Morris, 


This is a grave attempt to elevate the 
game of billiards to the dignity of a sci- 
ence, and as much care has been taken to 
elucidate the problems which accompany 
the text as would be bestowed upon the 
diagrams in a philosophical treatise. Mr. 
Phelan is an enthusiastic amateur of the 
amusement, but whether it was worth his 
while to devote so much labor on a mere 
frivolity is a question about which opin- 
ions may differ. For our part, we think 
le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. 








